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FOURTH  ANNUAL 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
CELEBRATION 

at  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Center 
MONDAY  EVENING.  APRIL  28.  8;30  P.M. 

Speakers 

JOHN  ROY  CARLSON 

World  Famous  Traveler,  Author  and  Lecturer 

RABBI  ISRAEL  LEVINTHAL 

Musical  Program 

Shoshana  Damari 

Exciting  Yemenite  Singer  of  Israeli  Songs 

Rev.  ^5^^lLLIAM  Sauler 

Cantor  of  the  Center 

Sholom  Secunda 

Musical  Director  of  the  Center 
Auspices — ^Eastern  Parkway  Zionist  District  No.  14 
ADMISSION  FREE 


MONDAY.  APRIL  28.  12:45  P.M. 

GALA  CELEBRATION  OF 
ISRAEL'S  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY 

"ANNUAL  SUMMATION  OF  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS" 
Mrs.  Shirley  Gluckstfin 
Chairman  of  Social  Activities 

"BALLAD  OF  ISRAEL" 
( Musical  Presentation ) 
RocKAWAY  Park  Group  of  Hadassah 

(Travelogue  in  Technicolor) 
"SO  YOU  WANT  TO  SEE  ISRAEL!" 
Refreshments  served  before  the  meeting. 
Mrs.  Ira  I.  Gluckstein,  Chairman  of  the  Afternoon. 


YOUNG  FOLKS 
LEAGUE 

Dramatic  Group 

Presents 

"CLAUDIA" 

A  play  in  3  Acts 
By  Rose  Francken 

Tuesday  through  Thursday, 
May  6-8  and  Saturday, 
May  10,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Subscription — $  1 .50  Weekdays 

$2:00  Saturdays 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 

Center  Desk 
or  from  Dramatic  Committee 
Herb  Levin  e,  Director 
Harold  Kalb,  Business  Manager 

it 

YOUNG  FOLKS 
LEAGUE 

Cordially  invites  you  to  its 

ANNUAL  COTIllION 

Saturday  Evening.  May  17th 
at  9:00  o'clock 

•  collation 
•  cocktails 

•  entertainment 
•  orchestra 
Dress  optional 

Couvert: 
$6.50  per  couple  in  advance 
$8.50  at  door 

Make  your  reservations  with 
Rhoda  Blum  or  William  Brief 
Co-Chairmen 
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FOUR  TRIUMPHANT  YEARS 


IN  THE  making  of  history  four  years 
are  as  but  a  moment.  But  as  history 
is  made,  four  years  can  be  not  only 
of  major  but  of  determinative  importance. 
In  no  other  case  has  this  been  as  true  as 
of  the  first  four  years  of  Israel's  inde- 
pendence. 

During  these  years  of  Israel's  infancy, 
Israel  has  successfully  fought  .i  war 
against  seven  countries  whose  populations 
vastly  exceed  its  own.  This  miracle  it 
accomplished  with  an  army  which  lacked 
every  element  of  proper  military  organ- 
ization except  the  courage  of  its  men — 
and  women — fighters. 

In  the  midst  of  the  very  continuance 
of  this  life-and-death  struggle,  the 
country  organized  its  governmental 
structure  and  began  the  functioning  of 
an  administration.  It  established  a  cur- 
rency internally,  and  a  system  of  diplo- 
matic relations  externally.  Even  though 
the  youngest  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  deliberated  in  the  councils  of 
that  body  and  did  so  cffccti%ely  and  with 
important  consequences.  Parenthetically, 
it  should  be  said  that  this  was  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  quality  of  its  emissary, 
Aubrey  Eban. 

Had  these  developments  been  .iccom- 
plished  under  normal  conditions,  they 
would  have  been  momentous;  their 
tremendous  proportions  must  further  be 
assayed  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
simultaneously  Israel  absorbed  almost  a 
million  new  citizens.  It  is  an  understate- 
ment to  say  that  this  was  done  under  the 
greatest  difficulties:  such  an  accomplish- 
ment cannot  be  explained  on  any  basis 
of  ordinary  statistic.  The  essential  in- 
gredient was  the  unanimous  mass  deter- 


mination that  Israel  must  live  and  grow 
and  prosper.  Here,  verily,  men  did,  b\' 
taking  thought,  add  more  than  a  cubit 
to  their  stature. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  printed  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  the 
past  four  years  of  Israeli  histor\ .  W'c 

THE  House  of  Representatives  is  now 
considering  the  Walter  Bill,  com- 
panion to  the  Senate  McCarran  Bill.  The 
two  measures  propose  to  recodify  this 
country's  immigration  laws.  While  the 
bills  are  ameliatory  of  certain  bad  fea- 
tures in  the  existing  law,  they  are,  in  the 
main,  more  restrictive  of  the  right  of 
entry  than  the  statutes  now  govern.  One 
feature  of  the  bills  which  would  impose 
great  hardships  on  man\-  persons  other- 
wise entitled  admittance  to  this  country, 
is  the  abolition  of  the  present  provision 
for  the  filling  of  unused  quotas.  That 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
proposed  bills. 

One  of  the  finest  traditions  of  our 
histor)-  has  been  the  right  of  haven. 
Moreover,  the  exercise  of  this  principle 
has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  our 
country.    The  United  States  has  grown 

THE  Technion,  Israel's  institute  of 
Technology  in  Haifa,  is  by  no  means 
as  well  known  in  the  United  States  as 
its  value  entitles  it  to  be.  The  present 
campaign  of  the  Institute  in  this  country 
for  funds  furnishes  an  opportunit)-  to 
d  sseminatc  information  concerning  it, 
and  to  stimulate  a  generous  response. 
One  of  the  great  needs  of  Israel  is  the 


are  confident  that  our  readers  will  share 
with  us  our  own  sense  of  elation  and 
pride  in  the  record,  and  our  prayer  that, 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  present 
difficulties,  the  future  of  the  country  will 
justify  the  vision  of  its  founders  and  the 
hopes  for  it  of  all  men  and  women  of 

good    w  iU.   I.IAM    I.  SlEGEL. 

great  because  of  the  talents  and  devotions 
brought  to  fruition  for  its  benefit  by 
immigrants  whose  gratitude  has  been 
translated  into  tangible  contributions  to 
our  storehouses  of  wealth,  power  and 
culture.  These  immigrants  and  their 
children  have  fought  in  the  wars  of  the 
land  with  a  valor  which  adorns  every 
page  of  American  histor\-.  To  reverse 
the  process  is  to  turn  back  progress  and 
stultify  cherished  principles. 

The  opposition  to  the  Waltcr-McCarran 
bills  has  crossed  all  lines  of  creed.  Protes- 
tant, Catholic  and  Jewish  organiz  uions 
!ia\c  united  in  dccl.iring  tiieir  disfavor. 
That  opposition  should  be  swelled  by  in- 
dividual expression.  W  e  suggest  that  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  of  petition, 
our  readers  communicate  to  their  con- 
gressmen and  senators  like  sentiments. 

— W.  I.  S. 


creation,  in  part  by  recruitment  from 
other  lands  and  in  part  by  local  train- 
ing, of  a  large  group  of  scientists.  They 
are  necessarj-  for  the  rapid  and  wide- 
scaled  development  and  utilization  of  the 
country's  natural  resources.  Israel 
abounds  in  as  yet  untapped  sources  of 
wealth.     Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  bc- 

{(  niitiiiiicl  on  next  /)</,(,'(■) 
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to  their  annual  dues  and  join  the  ranks 
of  Siiifainifi^  Meinhcis  by  paying  fifty 
dollars  or  more  in  addition  to  the  present 
annual  dues.  A  similar  arrangement  has 
been  made  for  the  single  members,  so  that 
they  too  can  add  a  certain  sum  to  join 
this  group. 

This  certainly  is  a  much  more  demo- 
cratic method  of  supporting  a  religious 
institution.  This  was  the  method  in 
vogue  in  Jewish  Hfe  ever  since  the  first 
Temple  was  built:  "Every  man  shall  give 
as  he  is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  which  He  hath  given 
thee." 


"JUST  BETWEEN  OURSELVES" 

An  Intimate  Chat  Between  Rabbi  and  Reader 
A  Successful  New  Movement  in  The  Center 

IN  THE  last  few  issues  of  our  weekly 
Biillrfiii  there  has  appeared  an  an- 
nouncement of  great  importance  to 
the  growth  and  the  development  of  our 
beloved  institution.  We  were  told  of  an 
effort  that  is  being  made  to  enroll  a  large 
group  of  our  Center  members  as  Susfain- 
iiig  Mci>iL>ers. 

We  have  alwa)s  had  a  group — ever 
since  the  inception  of  our  institution — 
of  men  and  women  who  voluntarily 
pledged  to  pay  more  than  the  prescribed 
annual  dues.  But  no  effort  was  made  to 
increase  their  number. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
such  a  concerted  effort  must  be  made. 
Everyone  knows  from  personal  experience 
that  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  not  what 
it  was  years  ago,  that  expenses  have  risen 
tremendousl)-.  It  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  high  standard  of  activity  which 
has  characterized  our  Center  throughout 
all  the  years  of  its  existence  with  the  same 
income  that  the  Center  had  in  the  past. 
Some  remedy  has  to  be  found. 

A  suggestion  was  made,  and  supported 
by  a  goodly  number,  that  the  annual 
membership  dues  should  be  increased. 
The  large  majority  of  our  trustees  and 
governing  board  did  not  approve  this 
suggestion  because  they  realized  it  would 
impose  a  financial  hardship  on  many 
members  who  want  to  be  affiliated  with 
us  and  yet  who  unfortunately  cannot  af- 
ford to  tax  themselves  more  than  the 
present  rate. 

I  am  happy  that  our  lay  leaders  de- 
cided to  ask  all  those  whom  God  has 
blessed,  and  who  can  afford  it,  to  add 


And  it  is  good  to  see  that  the  plan  is 
already  meeting  with  success.  Many 
members  were  just  waiting  for  such  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  work  that  our  Center  is  doing  in 
fashioning  a  vital,  dynamic,  cultural  and 
spiritual  Jewish  life  in  our  community. 
Without  the  usual  campaign  fanfare,  in  a 
quiet,  dignified  manner  the  officers  and 
the  committee  members  are  proceeding 
with  this  effort  to  enroll  Sustaining  Mem- 
bers. It  is  my  fervent  conviction  that 
this  effort  will  meet  with  great  success, 
and  thus  enable  our  beloved  Center  "to 
enlarge  the  work  of  Torah  and  to  glorify 
it." 


The  Momentous  Events  of  May  14,  1948 

T  A  meeting  of  the  thirty-seven 
'  *  member  National  Council,  repre- 
senting the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  the 
World  Zionist  Movement  held  in  Tel 
Aviv  May  14,  1948,  David  Ben-Gurion 
read  the  proclamation  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Medinat  Yisrael — the  State  of 
Israel.  The  Proclamation  of  Indepen- 
dence declared  that: 


"The  State  of  Israel  will  be  open  to  the 
immigration  of  Jews  from  all  countries 
of  their  dispersion;  will  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  all  its  inhabitants;  will  be  based  on  the 
principles  of  liberty,  justice  and  peace  as 
conceived  by  the  Prophets  of  Israel;  will 
uphold  the  full  social  and  political  equal- 
ity of  all  its  citizens,  without  distinction 
of  religion,  race  or  sex;  will  guarantee 
freedom  of  religion,  conscience,  education 
and   culture;    will   safeguard   the  Holy 


EDITORIALS  [Coiiliiiual  from  fiii};,f  3) 

lieve  that  the  unrcvealed  elements  far 
exceed  those  already  known.  This  is 
true  in  all  fields:  agricultural,  chemical, 
and  metallurgical. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  widen- 
ing of  these  spheres  of  activity  will  in- 
crease employment  and  thus  remove  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  well-being 
of  the  state.    The  Technion  trains  such 


experts;  its  faculty  is  equal  to  the  task; 
all  that  is  needed  is  money  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  facilities. 

Technion  is  one  of  the  Israeli  institu- 
tions authorized  by  the  Jewish  Agency's 
"Committee  of  Control  and  Authoriza- 
tion of  Campaigns"  to  solicit  funds  in 
this  country.  We  trust  Technion's  appeal 
will  be  answered  in  proportion  to  its  great 
importance. 

W.  I.  S. 


Places  of  all  religions;  .and  will  loyally 
uphold  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter." 

Pending  the  setting  up  of  duly  elected 
organs  of  State,  the  Proclamation  desig- 
nated the  National  Council  to  act  as  the 
Provisional  Council  of  State — the  Legis- 
lature; and  the  National  Administration 
to  act  as  the  Provisional  Government  re- 
sponsible to  the  former.  The  thirteen 
member  Cabinet,  comprising  representa- 
tives of  the  political  parties,  was  headed 
by  Mr.  David  Ben-Gurion  as  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Minister  of  Defense. 

The  first  legislative  act  of  the  Provi- 
sional Council  of  State  was  the  repeal  of 
the  1939  British  White  Paper  restricting 
Jewish  immigration  and  acquisition  of 
land.  Hakiryah,  near  Tel  Aviv,  was 
established  as  the  provisional  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

President  Truman  informed  the  Israel 
representatives  in  Washington,  Mr.  Eliahu 
Elath,  of  the  United  States  de  facto  rec- 
ognition of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Armies  of  Egypt,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Syria, 
Saudi-Arabia  and  Lebanon  invaded  Israel 
from  the  north,  east  and  south.  Tel 
Aviv  was  bombed  by  Egyptian  planes. 
Israel  forces  controlled  the  New  City  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  encircled  Jewish 
Quarter  in  the  Old  City,  as  well -as ..iso- 
lated settlements. 
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"I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the 
East  and  gather  Thee  from  the 
West.  I  will  say  to  the  North,  give 
up,  and  to  the  South,  keep  not  back: 
bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my 
daughters  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  —  Isaiah. 

IMMIGRATION 

FROM  THE  Proclamation  of  Israel's 
Independence  (May  14,  1948)  to 
December  31,  1951,  684,275  immi- 
grants entered  the  country.  The  Jewish 
population  of  Israel,  which  numbered 
about  650,000  in  May,  1948,  had  more 
than  doubled  by  the  end  of  1951,  increas- 
ing to  1,425,000.  Immigration  account- 
ed for  90  per  cent  of  the  increase. 

The  total  population  of  Israel  as  of  De- 
cember, 1951  numbered  nearly  1,600,000, 
including  175,000  non-Jews  (120,000 
Moslems,  40,000  Christians;  15,000 
others,  mainly  Druzes).  Immigrants 
came  from  two  main  areas:  Eastern 
Europe  and  Middle  Eastern  and  North 
African  countries.  While  the  majority 
of  immigrants  in  the  past  originated 
from  Eastern  Europe,  the  rate  of  immi- 
grants from  Middle  Eastern  and  North 
African  countries  is  now  rising  rapidly. 
Many  immigrants  of  Eastern  European 
origin  actually  lived  in  Displaced  Persons 
camps  in  Central  Europe  and  Italy  for 
several  years  before  the  possibiHty  of  im- 
migration to  Israel  was  opened  up  by  the 
attainment  of  Israel's  independence. 

In  the  course  of  the  four  year  period, 
the  entire  Jewish  community  of  Yemen 
(45,000),  and  almost  the  entire  Jewish 
community  of  Iraq  (123,500),  out  of  a 
total  of  about  135,000  were  transferred 
to  Israel.  Mass  immigration  was  com- 
pleted also  from  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia  and  Libya. 

Grappling  with  the  enormous  task  of 
absorbing  the  immigrants  into  the  life  of 
the  country,  the  State  had  to  overcome 
two  major  problems:  the  lack  of  financial 
resources  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants 
and  their  peculiar  occupational  distribu- 
tion. Over  50  per  cent  of  the  immi- 
grants were  without  previous  training  in 
any  branch  of  work  that  would  fit  them 


into  the  economics  of  the  country. 

1950  saw  a  radical  departure  in  the 
method  of  integrating  new  immigrants 
into  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
country.  It  was  decided  not  to  wait  for 
the  completion  of  permanent  homes,  but 
to  transfer  the  immigrants  to  transitional 
settlements  (Maabaroth)  and  work  vil- 
lages near  centers  where  work  was  avail- 
able, or  on  sites  planned  as  future  villages 
or  cities.  The  Maabaroth  are  made  up  of 
families  whose  head  or  other  members  are 


On  May  14  the  State  of  Israel 
will  have  completed  the  first  four 
years  of  its  existence.  These 
years  have  been  filled  with  in- 
spiring achievements  over  the 
most  formidable  obstacles;  it  is 
a  period  which  will  be  recorded 
as  one  of  the  most  crucial  of 
Israeli  history.  What  these 
achievements  have  been  is  out- 
lined on  these  pages,  forming  a 
comprehensive  report  on  prac- 
tically all  phases  of  Israeli  life. 
It  was  prepared  by  experts  and 
government  heads  of  the  country. 


physically  fit  for  work  which  is  available 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Thus  the  in- 
habitants of  Maabaroth  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  charity  but  earn  their 
living  from  employment  in  public  works 
nearby,  afforestation  and  reclamations, 
irrigation  projects,  factories,  road  con- 
struction, etc.  By  the  end  of  1951  some 
200,000  people  were  living  in  87  Maab- 
aroth. 

An  increasing  number  of  immigrants 
living  in  the  suburbs  of  larger  cities  have 
taken  up  the  cultivation  of  allotments 
as  a  source  of  additional  income  and  an 
independent  supply  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Some  12,000  immigrant  families 
are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  auxiliary 
farms.    Loans  are  available  to  them  for 


this  purpose  from  an  Auxiliary  Farm 
Fund  established  jointly  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel,  the  Jewish  agency  for 
Palestine  and  The  Histadruth  (General 
Federation  of  Labor). 

Immigrants  settling  in  cities  found 
work  in  Israel's  expanding  industries  and 
construction  works.  They  also  started 
small  workshops,  factories  and  businesses 
as  well  as  joint  cooperative  enterprises. 
Many  became  construction  workers,  one 
of  the  most  highly  paid  types  of  labor. 
Some  25,000  have  been  trained  as  quali- 
fied workers  in  various  construction 
trades  through  training  facilities  provided 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  the  Hista- 
druth (General  Federation  of  Labor).  In 
addition,  some  10,000  new  immigrants 
have  attended  special  training  courses  in 
various  trades. 

For  the  immigrants — professionals — 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  engineers,  etc. 
—the  main  problem  in  the  process  of 
their  absorption  has  been  the  mastering 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  Intensive 
Hebrew  courses  (Ulpan)  were  organized 
throughout  the  country;  in  1951  there 
were  26  such  Ulpan  courses.  The  Ulpan 
is  a  course  of  four  to  six  months,  with 
up  to  eight  hours  daily  tuition.  There 
are  two  types  of  Ulpanim:  The  boarding 
school  type  and  the  Ulpan  for  non-resi- 
dent students.  Tuition  and  maintenance 
are  free  of  charge  for  immigrants  in- 
capable of  supporting  themselves.  In 
other  cases  the  charge  is  very  reasonable. 

More  than  6,000  immigrants  have 
passed  through  the  Ulpanim.  On  gradu- 
ation the  "students"  are  prepared  lin- 
guistically and  culturally  to  practice 
their  profession  and  are  able  to  integrate 
themselves  into  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  life  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
absorption  of  immigrants  is  that  despite 
mass  immigration  there  is  virtually  no 
unemployment  in  the  country.  However, 
there  were  some  30,000  social  cases  in 
more  than  ten  camps  awaiting  placement 
in  institutions  or  special  places  of  work. 
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AGRICULTURE 

SINCE  THE  very  beginning  of  the  or- 
ganized return  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  their  ancient  homeland,  some  seventy 
years  ago,  settlement  on  the  land  has 
always  been  considered  of  primary  im- 
portance. 

Most  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Israel 
belongs  to  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
(Keren  Kayemeth  L'Israel)  established 
by  the  Fifth  Zionist  Congress  in  1901. 
The  J.N.F.  derives  its  resources  from 
contributions  of  the  Jewish  people  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  land  acquired 
with  these  resources  is  the  inalienable 
property  of  the  nation.  Thus  the  ancient 
Biblical  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  sell 
the  land  into  perpetuity,  (Leviticus  25: 
2  3),"  has  been  fulfilled  through  modern 
social  and  economic  methods.  The  land 
is  leased  to  everyone  willing  to  cultivate 
it  for  a  period  of  49  years  (Leviticus  25; 
8-16),  with  the  right  to  renew  the  lease 
and  inherit  the  land.  The  Keren  Hayesod 
(Foundation  Fund — the  financial  arm  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine)  grants 
the  settlers  the  necessary  loans  for  the 
initial  establishment  of  the  farm.  522 
agricultural  settlements  out  of  597  estab- 
lished since  1882  are  on  J.N.F.  land. 

The  kibbutz  is  a  collective  settlement 
organized  on  the  following  fundamental 
principles:  1)  "each  according  to  his 
need,  from  each  according  to  his  ability;" 
2)  common  ownership  of  the  settlement 
by  all  its  members,  3 )  collective  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  4)  self-labor. 

Supreme  authority  in  the  kibbutz  rests 
with  the  General  Assembly,  composed  of 
all  members  of  the  settlement  from  the 
age  of  18.  The  Assembly  elects  a  central 
executive  (Secretariat),  as  well  as  various 
committees,  each  with  specific  functions. 
These  offices  are  held  in  turn  for  a  period 
of  about  two  years.  All  the  committees 
are  responsible  to  and  controlled  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Kvutzah  differs  from  the  Kibbutz 
in  being  smaller  in  size  and  membership. 
The  land  is  held  in  lease  from  the  Jewish 
National  Fund. 

The  Moshav,  cooperative  settlement,  is 
a  community  of  farmers  each  of  whom 
works  his  farm  by  himself,  with  the  help 
of  his  family,  while  cooperating  with  his 
fellow-farmers  in  matters  of  purchase 
and  marketing.     Self-labor,  mutual  aid 


and  responsibility,  and  joint  buying  and 
selling  are  the  cornerstones  of  the  way 
of  hfe  of  the  moshav.  The  plot  of  land 
(J.N.F.  land)  allotted  to  the  members 
of  the  settlements  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
equal  in  area  and  quality,  the  size  finally 
being  determined  by  the  composition  of 
the  family. 

The  Moshav  Shitufi,  (collective  small- 
holders settlement)  is  an  intermediate 
form  between  the  kibbutz  and  the  mo- 
shav. Collective  production  through  col- 
lective effort  and  means  combined  with 
individual  enjoyment  of  products  shared 
by  the  families  in  accordance  with  their 
needs,  in  individual  households,  are  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Moshav  Shitufi. 

During  the  agricultural  year  1951- 
1952,  the  area  under  cultivation  in  Israel 
amounted  to  3,800,000  dunams  (950,000 
acres)  as  compared  with  2,38  8,000 
dunams    (5  97,000    acres)    in   the  year 

1949-  1950  and  1,650,000  dunams  (412,- 
5  00  acres)  the  year  before.  Of  the  total 
increase,  500,000  dunams  (  125,000 
acres)  were  ploughed  in  the  Negev.  Land 
under    irrigation   suffered    in    the  year 

1950-  195  1  because  of  the  drought  and 
shortage  of  pipes;  nevertheless  an  addi- 
tional 60,000  dunams  were  put  under 
irrigation.  The  total  area  under  irriga- 
tion today  is  460,000  dunams. 

Reclamation  work  in  the  Negev  has 
made  significant  strides  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State.    The  main  deter- 


rent to  the  development  of  the  Negev — 
the  shortage  of  water — is  disappearing, 
thanks  to  the  development  of  a  central 
irrigation  system  and  the  installation  of 
regional  pumping  plants  throughout  the 
northern  Negev.  This  has  started  a  new 
and  dynamic  phase  in  the  development  of 
this  area,  and  today  the  number  of  vil- 
lages there  has  grown  to  38,  an  increase 
of  24  over  the  pre-State  figure.  A  total 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dunams 
(  187,500  acres)  is  now  being  cultivated 
in  the  Negev,  as  compared  with  2  50,000 
dunams  (62,500  acres)  at  the  end  of 
1949. 

■tr 

With  the  implementation  of  the  am- 
bitious afforestation  scheme  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  (6'/2  million  trees 
were  planted  in  the  19  50-5  1  season  and 
2  5  million  saplings  since  the  creation  of 
the  State),  a  vast  transformation  in  the 
country's  physical  features  will  take  place 
in  the  coming  years.  Afforestation 
schemes  were  undertaken  on  hillsides  to 
prevent  erosion  and  in  sandy  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  sand  fixation.  During  the 
past  year  trees  were  planted  on  some 
1,75  0  dunams  of  shifting  dunes.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  also  continued 
its  program  of  planting  trees  along  the 
main  highways  of  the  country. 

Isaiah's  prophecy,  "I  will  open  rivers 
on  the  high  hills,  and  fountains  in  the 
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A  recreation  resort  on  Lake  Kinnereth 


midst  of  the  valleys;  I  will  make  the 
wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry 
land  springs  of  water,"  is  on  the  way  to 
implementation  through  comprehensive 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects. 

The  country  is  in  possession  of  vast 
quantities  of  water  resources  which,  when 
fully  exploited,  will  immensely  increase 
the  agricultural  potential  of  what  are 
now  arid  regions.  This  calls  for  an  in- 
tegrated irrigation  program  for  conserv- 
ing water  in  the  northern  and  coastal 
areas  where  it  abounds,  and  channeling 
it  to  the  arid  and  rainless  south. 

Israel's  irrigation  planning  is  divided 
into  three  stages:  there  are  local  plans, 
district  plans  and  a  national  program. 
The  first  two  stages  are  now  being  carried 
out  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
remarkable  progress  was  achieved  during 
the  past  four  years.  The  national  plan, 
involving  the  Jordan,  Yarmuk  and  Litani 
Rivers  can  only  be  carried  out  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  treaties  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  normal  relations  between 
Israel  and  the  neighboring  states. 

The  most  ambitious  of  these  extensive 
schemes  is  the  Jordan  Valley  Authority 
(JVA),  proposed  by  the  noted  American 
soil  conservation  expert,  Professor  Walter 
Clay  Lowdermilk,  formerly  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Survey.  According  to  his  plan, 
channels  will  be  dug  in  northern  Israel 
to  lead  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  and  the 


Yarmuk  Rivers  down  to  the  potentially 
fertile  valleys  of  the  north.  At  the  same 
time  another  canal  is  to  be  constructed 
along  the  coastal  plain  which  will  channel 
the  flow  of  the  Yarkon  River  and  various 
other  streams  to  the  Negev.  In  order  to 
create  the  waterfalls  necessary  for  the 
production  of  electrical  power,  a  canal  is 
to  be  dug  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  lowest  point  on  the 
earth's  surface.  This  canal  will  serve 
also  to  supply  the  Dead  Sea  with  the 
amount  of  water  it  is  now  receiving  from 
the  Jordan,  but  which,  under  the  Low- 
dermilk plan,  is  to  be  drained  by  the 
canals  in  the  north. 

About  12  5,000  tons  of  fodder  kernels, 
barley,  oats,  corn,  and  maize  were  grown 
in  1951;  oil  seeds,  10,000  tons;  sugar 
beets — a  new  crop  introduced  in  19  51  — 
10,000  tons.  Milk  production  increased 
by  14.2%;  eggs— 19.7%;  fish— 14%; 
vegetables — 14.7%.  Fruit  (hit  badly  by 
drought)  was  the  only  exception,  de- 
creasing by  7.1  % . 

The  citrus  industry,  which  was  Pales- 
tine's chief  agricultural  export  item,  suf- 
fered severely  during  the  Second  World 
War  because  of  the  suspension  of  exports. 
A  limited  recovery  after  the  war  was  re- 
tarded by  the  War  of  Liberation.  How- 
ever strenuous  efforts  during  the  past  two 
years  succeeded  in  restoring  1  3  5,000 
dunams  of  citrus  groves  and  resulted  in 
the  export  of  4,18  5,000  boxes  in  1950- 


5  1,  with  a  similar  amount  marketed  in 
the  country  for  local  consumption  and 
industry. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  three  years 
the  water  supply  has  increased  fourfold. 

Large  drainage  projects  were  started  in 
1950.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
on  the  Lake  Huleh,  which  will  add 
1  5,000  acres  of  fertile  land  to  Israel's 
agricultural  estate.  In  addition,  a  pipe- 
line is  being  laid  from  the  headwater  re- 
gion of  the  River  Dan  (at  the  northern 
tip  of  Israel)  to  the  drained  parts  of  the 
Huleh,  while  the  Jordan  and  the  Beisan 
Valleys  are  to  be  connected  by  a  conduit 
with  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Valley  of 
Jczreel. 

A  vast  project  providing  for  the  rec- 
lamation of  2,500,000  acres  of  poten- 
tially arable  land  is  now  under  way. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

THE  exploration  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Negev  is  still  in  its 
initial  stage.  But  results  already  achieved 
explain  the  Biblical  description  of  the 
Promised  Land,  not  only  as  "a  land 
wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness,"  but  also  as  a  land  "whose 
stones  are  iron  and  out  of  whose  hills 
thou  mayest  dig  copper."  The  remains 
of  ancient  iron  and  copper  mines  found 
in  the  Negev  have  indeed  shown  that  a 
mining  industry  existed  here  in  antiquity, 
particularly  in  King  Solomon's  times.  To 
this  evidence  of  past  wealth,  recent  min- 
eral prospecting  has  now  added  proof  of 
the  existence  of  potential  resources  which 
may  be  of  great  economic  value  to  the 
young  State  of  Israel. 

After  the  Proclamation  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  first  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  Negev's  mineral  assets  was  initiated. 
Important  finds  of  mineral  wealth  were 
made.  These  include  vast  deposits  of 
rock  phosphate,  ceramic  clays  and  glass 
sand  in  the  Northern  Negev.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Elath,  the  existence  of  exten- 
sive deposits  of  manganese  and  copper 
ores  has  been  ascertained.  The  Govern- 
ment established  a  company,  Mahzevei 
Israel  (Israel  Mining  Industries),  which 
began  its  activities  in  March  1951.  The 
Company  was  entrusted  with  the  general 
responsibility  for  the  exploration  and 
utilization  of  the  country's  mineral  re- 
sources, and  in  view  of  its  pioneering 
task,  its  capital  was  entirely  subscribed 
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by  the  Government.  Although  the  ac- 
tivities of  Mahzevei  Israel  are  today 
mostly  concerned  with  the  Negev,  which 
appears  to  be  the  main  center  of  the 
country's  mineral  wealth,  they  are  not 
confined  to  that  area. 

The  results  of  Mahzevei  Israel's  activ- 
ities in  the  Negev  to  date  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  A  geological  survey  for 
mica,  feldspar  and  quartz  is  being  com- 
pleted, and  another  has  just  been  com- 
menced for  sulphur.  Mining  explora- 
tion is  being  continued  on  copper  and 
manganese  ores  as  well  as  on  iron  ores. 
The  stage  of  actual  mining  operations  has 
been  reached  in  the  case  of  phosphate 
rock,  ceramic  clays  and  glass  sand. 

There  are  vast  deposits  of  peat  in  the 
Huleh  where  drainage  operations  are 
under  way.  The  peat  is  a  valuable  source 
of  organic  fertilizers  and  fuel. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  one  of  the  world's 
richest  reservoirs  of  minerals.  The  water 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  exposed  to 
considerable  change  annually,  but  the 
average  level  can  be  taken  as  1,300  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
— the  lowest  point  on  earth.  The  maxi- 
mum depth  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  also  about 
1,300  feet.  It  has  a  length  of  over  47 
miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  9  miles. 

The  British  Mandatory  Government  in 
Palestine  granted  the  Palestine  Potash 
Company,  Ltd.  a  concession  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Dead  Sea  resources.  In 
1931,  production  started  at  the  northern 
tip  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  1937,  the  Com- 
pany extended  its  works  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Sea,  in  the  "Sodom  and 
Gomorrah"  area,  where  much  more  flat 
land,  suitable  for  construction  of  evap- 
oration pans,  is  available,  and  production 
there  soon  exceeded  that  of  the  northern 
plant. 

Production  included:  potassium  chlo- 
ride, Uquid  bromine,  magnesium  chloride, 
chlorine  gas,  caustic  potash,  and  three  im- 
portant pharmaceutical  salts  —  sodium, 
potassium,  and  amonium  bromide.  Ex- 
ports of  muriate  potash,  the  most  impor- 
tant export  item,  averaged  over  100,000 
metric  tons  annually. 

During  the  Arab  invasion  in  1948,  the 
Northern  Plant  was  completely  destroyed 
and  production  was  interrupted  at  the 
Southern  Plant.  According  to  the  Israel- 
Jordan  Armistice  Agreement,  the  north- 


ern part  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  under  Jordan 
jurisdiction.  About  one-third  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  within  Israel  territory,  in- 
cluding the  Southern  Plant  at  Sodom. 

After  prolonged  negotiations  between 
the  Israel  Government  and  the  Palestine 
Potash  Company,  Ltd.,  an  agreement  was 
reached  in  December  1951.  A  new  Is- 
rael company  is  to  be  established  which 
will  take  over,  through  an  exchange  of 
shares,  all  the  properties,  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  Palestine  Potash  Company. 
New  shares  will  be  offered  to  the  public. 
The  new  company  will  receive  loans 
amounting  to  $3,500,000,  of  which 
some  $2,500,000  will  come  from  the 
$100,000,000  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank  Loan  granted  to  Israel  in 
1949,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long 
production  will  be  resumed  at  Sodom. 
The  Dead  Sea  minerals,  as  an  export  item, 
and  as  the  basis  of  Israel's  chemical  in- 
dustries, constitute  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assets  of  the  country's  economy. 

ROADS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

ISRAEL'S  roads  have  played  an  impor- 
portant  part  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  During  the  Arab-Israel  "War  of 
Independence,  the  roads  connecting  the 


road,  reducing  traveling  time  between  Is- 
rael's capital  and  Tel  Aviv  to  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  The  entire  length 
of  the  country,  from  MetuUah  to  Elath, 
can  now  be  traveled  in  about  thirteen 
hours. 

There  are  today  1,328  miles  of  roads 
in  Israel,  of  which  95  5  miles  are  tarmac 
all-weather  roads. 

A  twice-weekly  bus  service  to  Israel's 
southernmost  point,  Elath  on  the  Red 
Sea,  which  was  opened  in  the  Fall  of 
1951,  was  the  last  link  in  a  bus  system 
operating  throughout  the  country  and 
connecting  each  and  every  settlement 
with  its  neighbor.  In  December,  1950, 
five  bus  cooperatives  operated  1,15  8 
inter-urban  and  urban  buses  throughout 
Israel. 

Inter-urban  taxis,  which  travel  be- 
tween the  major  cities  and  in  which  trav- 
elers may  reserve  one  of  six  seats  at  about 
double  the  regular  bus  fare,  carried 
1,244,829  passengers  from  January  to 
November  1951,  an  increase  of  22%  over 
1950,  and  almost  double  the  number  in 
1949.  Motor  vehicles  licensed  in  Israel 
rose  by  34  per  cent  from  24,366  at  the 
end  of  1949  to  36,706  at  the  end  of 
1950. 


Left 


A  road  in  Upper  Galilee,  between  Kama  and  Pikiin 
Right  —  A  view  of  the  Negev 


towns  and  outlying  villages  became  the 
foremost  target  of  Arab  attacks.  Soon 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  State,  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  the  coun- 
try's road  network  became  one  of  the 
major  public  works  projects  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel.  Many  arterial  high- 
ways and  secondary  roads  were  repaired 
and  new  roads  constructed. 

The  Road  of  "Valor,  once  Jerusalem's 
tenuous  dirt-track  life-line  to  the  coastal 
plain,  has  become  a  tarmac  all-weather 


Israel's  commercial  fleet  now  in  reg- 
ular services  consists  of  21  ships  total- 
ing 100,000  tons,  mostly  operated  by 
Zim,  the  Israel  Navigation  Company. 
Four  are  passenger  service  ships  plying 
the  Mediterranean  ports,  twelve  are  cargo 
ships  and  three  special  fruit  carriers. 
Seven  of  the  cargo  vessels  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Israel Shipping  Company  and  Dizen- 
goff  and  Company  ply  between  Israel  and 
the  United  States.  Two  ships,  refriger- 
ated for  citrus  cargoes,  are  under  con- 
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struction  for  the  Zim  Company  and  will 
go  into  service  within  a  few  months. 
Over  50  per  cent  of  the  passengers  arriv- 
ing in  Israel  travel  in  Israel  vessels. 

Haifa  port  now  has  extensive  facilities 
for  ship  repair  work.  The  Ma'agan  Co- 
operative in  Haifa,  in  addition  to  carry- 
ing out  repair  work,  also  builds  fishing 
and  Israel  inter-port  communications 
vessels. 

Israel's  port  faciUties  have  been  ex- 
panded and  modern  port  equipment  ac- 
quired out  of  Export-Import  credits. 

In  the  year  1951,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable expansion  of  Israel's  civil  avi- 
ation. 161,836  passengers  passed  through 
Lydda  Airport  during  the  first  1 1  months 
of  the  year.  This  compares  with  90,000 
passengers  in  1950  and  70,000  in  1949. 
2,540  tons  of  air  freight  (including  air 
mail)  were  handled  from  January 
through  November,  1951.  Israel's  posi- 
tion as  the  crossroads  between  East  and 
West  gained  increasing  recognition. 

The  Israel  National  Airline,  El  Al,  has 
regular  flights  to  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
Johannesburg,  Zurich,  Athens,  Vienna, 
Istanbul  and  Nicosia.  With  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  second  giant  Constellation,  the 
El  Al  flight  to  the  United  States  was  in- 
augurated on  May  1,  1951.  The  third 
Constellation,  acquired  in  July,  1951, 
further  improved  the  international  con- 
nections of  Israel's  aviation.  In  addition, 
the  El  Al  line  owns  three  four-engined 
Skymasters,  and  seven  two-engined  Com- 
mando and  Dakota  planes,  which  are  em- 
ployed mainly  on  the  Lydda -Elath  run. 

El  Al  holds  the  world's  record  for  the 
London-Lydda  flight,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  seven  hours  and  twenty 
minutes. 

•i!r 

The  Postal  Services  of  Israel  were  or- 
ganized during  the  War  of  Liberation, 
and  soon  after  the  war  a  vast  program 
of  expansion  was  instituted. 

From  January  through  September, 
1951,  539,892  parcels  were  received  and 
distributed  by  the  Israel  Post  Office.  The 
number  of  parcels  handled  within  the 
country  were  115,767  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  195  1.  1,168,682  telegrams 
and  cables  were  handled  from  January 
to  October,  1951.  59,01  5,659  telephone 
calls  were  made  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1951. 


EDUCATION 

SINCE  the  establishment  of  the  State 
(May  1948),  the  educational  system 
has  been  making  valiant  attempts  to  keep 
up  with  the  population's  rapid  growth. 
Because  of  the  enormous  influx  of  immi- 
grants (over  700,000  in  less  than  four 
years),  and  the  compulsory  education  law 
(for  children  aged  5-13  and  for  youths 
aged  14-17  who  have  not  completed  their 
elementary  education),  enrollment  in- 
creased from  97,000  in  1948  to  about 
260,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  1950-51,  an  increase  of  about  270 
per  cent  within  less  than  three  years. 

Compulsory  education  extends  to  all 
children  in  the  country  irrespective  of 
race,  creed  and  sex.  Accordingly  schools 
are  being  established  for  all  Arab  chil- 
dren in  Israel.  (The  total  Arab  popula- 
tion in  1950  was  about  175,000.)  Arab 
schools  are  maintained  entirely  by  the 
government.  The  language  of  instruc- 
tion and  teaching  content  is  Arabic  with 
Hebrew  taught  as  a  language  from  3  to 
4  hours  a  week. 

Not  attending  government  schools  are 
the  7,337  pupils  between  the  ages  5  to 
18  in  Jewish  religious  parochial  schools 
(Yeshivoth  and  Talmudei  Torah).  Those 


Israel  Issues  Fourth 
Anniversary  Postage  Stamps 

A SERIES  of  three  postage  stamps  to 
commemorate  the  Fourth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  State  of  Israel  will  be  issued 
the  end  of  this  month. 

The  stamps,  of  30,  60  and  110  pruta 
in  denomination,  depict  sites  on  which 
decisive  battles  were  fought  in  the  Israel 
War  of  Independence.  The  30  pruta 
stamp  shows  Kibbutz  Yad  Mordecai  in 
the  South  of  Israel,  bears  a  thistle  design 
and  is  reddish  brown  and  lilac  in  color. 
The  60  pruta,  dark  green  and  blue  in 
color,  shows  Kibbutz  Degania  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  bears  a  cornflower  de- 
sign. The  110  pruta  stamp  depicts  the 
famous  town  of  Safad  in  Upper  Galilee 
and  is  designed  with  an  anemone.  It  is 
granite  and  carmine  in  color. 

Ornamental  First  Day  Covers  bearing 
the  stamps  and  a  special  cancellation  of 
Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv — Jaffa  or  Haifa  will 
be  available  at  220  pruta  each  (22 
cents). 


schools  are  recognized  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  compulsory  education 
law,  but  receive  no  government  subsidies. 

Higher  education  in  Israel  is  centered 
around  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusa- 
lem, The  Technical  College  in  Haifa  and 
the  Weizmann  Institute  in  Rehovoth. 

Responsibility  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  rests  with  local  authority  which 
is  under  legal  obligation  to  provide  for 
schools  of  recognized  ideological  trends 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  par- 
ents.   These  trends  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Labor  schools  dedicated  to  the  aim 
of  establishing  in  Israel  a  model  labor 
community  based  on  the  ideals  of  Jew- 
ish life  and  culture  (37.3%  of  the  total 
enrollment; 

(2)  General  schools  (32.7%)  with 
emphasis  on  liberal  education,  academic 
studies  and  an  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  Jewish  culture; 

(3)  Mizrahi  schools  (18.5%); 

(4)  Agudath  Israel  schools  (6.6%). 

The  last  two  schools  represent  a  dis- 
tinctly religious  approach  to  Jewish  edu- 
cation and  to  all  aspects  of  Jewish  life. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  schools  which 
are  not  affiliated  with  any  of  the  above 
trends  (4.9%).  The  Labor  and  General 
schools  and  the  non-affiliated  schools  are 
predominately  secular.  Together  they 
constitute  about  75%  of  the  total 
enrollment. 

The  metamorphosis  which  children  of 
whatever  country  of  origin  undergo 
within  but  a  few  months  of  their  arrival 
is  indeed  amazing.  They  are  quick  to 
assume  a  likeness  to  the  Israel-born  chil- 
dren, not  only  in  speech  but  also  in  man- 
nerism, appearance,  games,  songs  and 
even  looks.  It  is  well  known  that  chil- 
dren do  not  like  to  be  different,  but  in 
Israel  one  can  readily  observe  that  the 
process  of  identification  reflects  deeper 
feelings  leading  also  to  the  imitation  of 
emotions,  attitudes  and  general  outlook 
on  life. 

CULTURAL  LIFE  IN  ISRAEL 

ISRAEL  is  a  cross-section  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  varied  origin  of  its  citi- 
zens is  still  apparent  in  the  multiplicity 
of  languages  spoken  and  read  by  the  new 
immigrants,  the  variety  of  dress,  the  wide 
divergencies  in  styles  of  living,  the  habits, 
attitudes  to  religious  practice  and  the 
idioms    of    cultural    expression.  Many 
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years  will  pass  before  a  synthesis  of  all 
these  divergencies  emerges  in  a  common 
form  of  cultural  and  social  expression. 
Meanwhile,  the  essential  unity  of  the  peo- 
ple is  increasingly  reflected  in  unifying 
forms  of  expression  in  all  spheres  of 
culture. 

The  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Hebrew  language  as  the  Hving  and  every- 
day tongue  of  the  Jewish  population  in 
their  ancient-new  homeland  was  waged 
successfully  during  the  years  before  the 
establishment  of  the  State.  Because  of 
the  devotion  and  perseverance  of  a  small 
group  of  Hebraists  and  because  the  waves 
of  pre-State  immigration  were  small 
enough  to  achieve  a  relatively  rapid  cul- 
tural integration,  Hebrew  became  the 
language  of  common  usage  of  the  multi- 
lingual population.  When  the  older  set- 
tlers were  engulfed  by  the  mass  immi- 
gration of  recent  years,  the  linguistic 
problem  arose  anew.    The  solution  to  this 


culation  in  Israel  in  1951  of  248,000. 
Eleven  Hebrew-language  dailies  ac- 
count for  180,000,  while  the  remainder 
(68,000)  represent  the  circulation  of  six 
foreign-language  papers.  These  figures 
are  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  over  the 
194  5  level. 


There  are  over  twenty  major  publish- 
ing firms  in  Israel,  and  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  the  number  of 
books  published  annually  has  risen  to  al- 
most 1,000.  The  average  edition  of  a 
book  runs  into  some  4,000  copies,  so  that 
well  over  three  million  books  are  now 
produced  per  year.  There  has  been  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  types  of  books 
published.  Enterprising  publishers  have 
mass-produced  cheap  pocket  editions  of 
American  best-sellers  in  translation,  and 
many  other  good  novels  in  deceptively 
cheap-looking  covers.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  providing  original  contri- 


Left  —  The  famous  Habimah  Theatre.  Ki, 

problem  is  now  being  worked  out  by  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  cultural  institu- 
tions and  the  Government. 

On  the  academic  level  the  local  mu- 
nicipalities and  the  Government  are 
supervising  a  vast  program  of  adult  edu- 
cation— full-time,  part-time  and  evening. 
In  addition,  "Kol  Israel,"  the  national 
broadcasting  service,  maintains  a  daily 
program  of  Hebrew  instruction.  Most 
newspapers  have  set  aside  one  or  more 
columns  for  beginning  Hebrew  readers  to 
get  the  day's  news  in  simple  and  vocal- 
ized language.  Three  newspapers  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  keeping  the  new 
immigrants  informed  in  elementary  He- 
brew. The  Hebrew  language  is  thus 
firmly  entrenched  among  the  population 
and  is  becoming  more  so  every  day. 


A  survey  revealed  a  total  daily  cir- 


A  class  in  the  Bezalel  Art  School 

butions  in  the  field  of  belles-lettres  (the 
largest  item  on  the  Israel  book  list)  which 
comprise  in  the  main  short  stories,  novels 
and  poetry.  Public  lending  libraries  have 
been  set  up  throughout  the  country. 
These  now  contain  about  1,200,000 
books.  "Book  Mobiles"  have  been  organ- 
ized to  cater  to  immigrants  and  settlers 
living  in  distant  and  not  easily  accessible 
areas.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  a 
central  library  for  the  blind,  the  only 
one  of  its  type  in  Israel,  is  being  set  up 
in  Natanya. 

The  importance  of  musical  activities 
in  Israel  is  indicated  by  such  facts  as  the 
large  number  of  piano  students  in  Tel 
Aviv  alone  (3,000),  and  that  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  covers  70  per 
cent  of  its  budget  through  tickets  and 
contributions — a  situation  attained  only 


in  few  other  countries.  Aside  from  the 
Israel  Philharmonic,  the  most  important 
groups  which  supply  the  demand  for 
music  are  the  Haifa  and  Kol  Israel  (Israel 
Broadcasting  Service)  Orchestras,  the 
Hebrew  National  Opera,  a  Light  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Army  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  a  number  of  excellent 
chamber  orchestras  and  quartets  in  vari- 
ous localities.  The  Music  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  was 
set  up  in  February,  195  0,  to  promote, 
coordinate  and  organize  music  activities 
in  Israel.  Since  its  inception,  this  De- 
partment has  devoted  itself  to  supervision 
of  .  musical  education  and  encouraging 
those  forces  connected  with  the  work  of 
creating  music.  It  encourages  the  devel- 
opment of  promising  musical  students, 
and  especially  native  Israel  composers;  it 
assists  the  musical  libraries  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  instruments,  manuscript  paper, 
music  books  and  periodicals,  mainly  from 
abroad;  and  it  subsidizes  many  of  the 
musical  groups  in  the  country. 

Recently  the  Habimah  began  to  invite 
producers  from  other  countries  to  bring 
a  fresh  point  of  view  and  a  more  modern 
approach  to  the  stage.  That  this  new 
policy  has  succeeded  is  proven  by  the 
long  run  of  "Death  of  a  Salesman"  last 
year. 

The  "Ohel"  (Tent)  Company  has  been 
following  Habimah  in  style  and  really  is 
an  ofT-shoot  of  it.  But  instead  of  using 
mystical  and  Biblical  themes,  the  Ohel 
has  produced  a  great  many  plays  "with 
a  message,"  Uke  Elmer  Rice's  "Street 
Scene."  This  group  too  has  had  to  mod- 
ernize, and  last  year  put  on  "The  Mad 
Woman  of  Chaillot"  as  well  as  several 
new  plays  by  local  dramatists. 

The  Chamber  Theatre  started  as  a  re- 
action against  the  established  theatre 
companies.  In  addition  to  many  local 
plays  they  have  presented  such  works  as 
"You  Can't  Take  it  With  You"  and 
"Born  Yesterday."  Finally,  there  is  the 
"Matate"  (Broom),  a  satirical  and  musi- 
cal comedy  theatre  group. 

Outstanding  among  the  playwrights  in 
recent  years  may  be  mentioned  S.  Grone- 
man,  whose  most  popular  play  is  "Solo- 
mon the  King  and  Sammy  the  Shoe- 
maker"; A.  Ashman,  who  has  written 
"This  Land"  and  "Michal,  Daughter  of 
Saul";  Moshe  Shamir  and  Y.  Mossinson, 
authors  of  "Beth  Hillel"  and  "A  Day 
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After  the  War"  respectively;  Bar  Yosef, 
known  for  his  "Guardians  of  the  Walls" 
and  the  comedy  "My  Husband,  the  Min- 
ister," and  N.  Shoham  whose  "They'll 
Arrive  Tomorrow"  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. These  plays,  and  translations, 
such  as  Stefan  Zweig's  "Jeremiah"  and 
"King  Saul,"  have  received  excellent 
treatment  from  performers  of  the  calibre 
of  Hannah  Rovina,  Y.  Meskin,  Shimon 
Finkel  and  Moshe  Halevi.  As  in  the 
other  arts,  the  theatre  is  still  striving  to 
find  expression  in  a  native  medium  which 
will  mirror  the  hopes  and  the  struggles, 
the  traditions  and  historic  culture  of 
modern-day  Israel.  The  quality  of  such 
original  productions  as  "In  The  Wastes 
of  The  Negev"  and  "He  Walked  in  the 
Field"  are  promising  in  this  sense. 

During  the  past  year  the  four  theatri- 
cal companies  gave  a  total  of  868 
performances.  About  half  the  plays  pre- 
sented were  the  works  of  Israel  drama- 
tists. American  plays  in  particular  were 
popular  because  they  seemed  to  reflect  the 
kind  of  tempo  that  Israelis  experience  in 
their  day-to-day  living. 

The  four  troupes  are  located  in  Tel 
Aviv,  but  each  production  is  taken  on 
tour  to  other  cities,  the  smaller  towns, 
villages  and  the  agricultural  settlements. 
An  interesting  activity  was  promoted  by 
the  Department  of  Culture.  This  is  the 
project  of  bringing  the  theatre  to  immi- 
grant settlements.  A  special  group  was 
formed  to  travel  around  the  country  and 
produce  plays  in  the  out-of-the-way  set- 
tlements whose  members  could  not  hope 


to  see  plays  elsewhere.  A  total  of  30,000 
new  immigrants  have  already  attended 
such  performances. 

Painters  and  sculptors  in  Israel  too  are 
engaged  in  a  search  for  new  forms  of 
expression.  The  famous  Bezalel  Museum 
in  Jerusalem  and  other  museums  through- 
out the  country  afford  faciUties  for  local 
artists  to  exhibit  their  works,  and  the 
pubhc,  in  general,  is  most  receptive  to 
the  offerings  of  its  native  sons.  Thanks 
to  the  Arts  Division  of  the  Government, 
"Artists'  Houses,"  where  artists  can  pur- 
sue their  studies  in  an  atmosphere  of  cre- 
ative activity,  are  being  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  artists 
themselves  have  colonies  in  the  spiritual 
centers  of  Safed  and  Jerusalem. 

The  various  aspects  of  Israel's  arts 
were  shown  in  a  "General  Exhibition  of 
Israel  Artists"  held  in  19S  1.  266  artists 
from  towns,  villages,  and  immigrant 
camps  sent  in  their  works.  Three  main 
groups  were  distinguishable  —  the  well- 
established  Israel  artists,  including  Rubin, 
Fraenkel,  Gutman,  Mokadi,  Steinhardt, 
Castel  and  others;  a  second  group  called 
"New  Horizons,"  headed  by  Marcel 
Jaucu;  and  a  group  of  newcomers,  some 
of  whom  are  influenced  by  French  art, 
others  by  Israel  artists  who  were  their 
teachers. 

The  Department's  Ethnological  Insti- 
tute for  Jewish  Music  systemically  re- 
cords Oriental  songs  and  melodies 
brought  in  by  immigrants  and  has  begun 
collecting   and   studying   the  music  of 


Eastern  European  Jewry. 

Ever  since  Arturo  Toscanini  conducted 
the  first  concert  of  the  Palestine  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1936,  its  list  of  guest 
artists,  composers  and  conductors  reads 
like  a  Who's  Who  of  the  musical  world. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether 
the  composers  in  Israel  have  already 
found  a  style  and  ways  of  expression  of 
their  own.  Though  it  is  naturally  too 
early  to  expect  a  mature  development  of 
native  Israel  music  at  the  present  time, 
certain  distinctive  marks  can  already  be 
detected  in  much  of  the  work  of  the 
more  serious  composers.  Their  style  is 
sometimes  described  as  "Mediterranean"; 
they  put  the  accent  on  folk-rhythm,  or- 
namental melody,  sparse  harmony,  and 
the  imitation  of  Oriental  orchestral  ef- 
fects. The  singular  atmosphere  in  this 
ancient-new  country  is  also  expressed  in 
the  works  of  composers  inspired  by  land- 
scapes conjuring  up  the  historical  past 
and  the  stories  of  Biblical  times.  The 
great  task  of  the  Israel  composer — find- 
ing himself  in  a  singular  geographical  and 
cultural  position,  between  the  cultures  of 
the  East  and  the  West — is  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  synthesis  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  elements  for  which  many 
great  masters  have  been  striving  these  last 
decades. 

Some  composers  have  achieved  quite 
interesting  results  in  this  direction  — 
Alexander  Uriah  Boscovich  and  Paul  Ben- 
Haim,  foremost  among  them.  These  two 
men  have  experimented  in  almost  every 
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musical  form.  The  first  is  best  known 
for  his  Semitic  Suite  for  Orchestra,  while 
the  two  concertos  of  Mr.  Ben-Haim  are 
much  admired.  The  Symphony  No.  2 
("David")  of  Menahem  Avidom  has  al- 
ready been  performed  in  several  coun- 
tries, as  has  Marc  Lavry's  symphonic 
poem,  "Emek."  Biblical  themes  have  in- 
spired the  works  of  Erich  Walter  Stern- 
berg and  Joseph  Grunthal  (Tal). 

Most  of  the  agricultural  settlements 
have  either  a  choral  or  an  instrumental 
group  of  their  own,  and  folk-dancing  is 
a  favorite  pastime.  The  traditional  holi- 
days are  celebrated  with  large-scale  musi- 
cal performances  for  which  very  often 
the  settlements'  own  composers — or  Is- 
rael composers  from  the  towns — contri- 
bute new  works.  The  musical  festival 
celebrations  will  surely  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  future  of  musical  forms  in 
Israel.  The  annual  festival  at  Ein  Gev 
during  Passover  may  be  compared  to  the 
Tanglewood  musical  festival  in  the 
United  States. 

Some  idea  of  the  musical  life  of  Israel 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  statis- 
tical facts:  The  Israel  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra gave  128  concerts  in  Israel  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  addition  to  its 
overseas  tour.  15  5,990  people  attended 
these  events.  The  Israel  Opera  gave  62 
performances  last  year,  presenting  the 
original  Israel  opera  "Dan,  the  Watch- 
man," and  "Samson  and  Delilah," 
"Faust,"  "Carmen,"  "Rigoletto,"  "The 
Barber  of  Seville,"  "The  Tales  of  Hoff- 
man," "Manon,"  and  "La  Boheme." 
■Ci 

There  are  four  regular  theatre  com- 
panies. The  best  known  is  the  "Habi- 
mah"  (Stage)  Theatre,  the  oldest  of  the 
groups,  trained  by  the  great  dramatic 
masters  of  Eastern  Europe  some  thirty 
years  ago. 

<r 

The  film  industry  in  Israel  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  Several  shorts  and  a  few 
full-length  features  have  been  shown  at 
the  International  Film  Festivals  in  Europe 
and  were  praised  by  the  judges. 

lir 

In  the  dance  field  there  are  several 
schools,  led  by  such  star  performers  as 
Rina  Nikova,  Else  Dublon  and  Gertrude 
Kraus.  The  ballet  of  Rina  Nikova  spe- 
cializes in  Biblical  themes.  Several  of  the 
ballet  groups  have  recently  merged  to 
form  the  Israel  Ballet  Theatre. 


The  development  of  the  folk  dance  in 
Israel,  which  is  very  popular,  is  demon- 
strated every  year  at  the  Dalia  Dance 
Festival. 

ISRAEL'S  ECONOMY 

FOR  a  balanced  appreciation  of  Israel's 
economic  outlook,  one  must  look  be- 
yond the  temporary  difficulties  of  today 
to  those  basic  developments  which  are 
shaping  the  country's  future.  Wherever 
the  population  increases  at  a  more  than 
normal  rate  a  measure  of  inflation  usually 
results,  because  production  cannot  keep 
pace  with  demand.  With  Israel's  tremen- 
dous rate  of  immigration,  some  degree  of 
inflation  is  clearly  inevitable. 

Immigration  was  not  the  only  infla- 
tionary factor.  There  was  also  the  in- 
heritance of  large  Allied  miUtary  spend- 
ings  during  World  War  II  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  heavy  inflationary  trend 
in  all  Middle  Eastern  countries.  More- 
over, inflation  as  a  world-wide  post-war 
phenomenon  proved  a  grave  problem  in 
many  larger  and  richer  countries  than  Is- 
rael, which  were  not  burdened  by  a  phe- 
nomenal increase  of  population. 

Whilst  inflationary  pressure  in  Israel  is 
considerable,  there  has  been  no  runaway 
inflation,  and  on  the  whole,  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  has  so  far  been  held  in 
check.  The  cost-of-living  index  at  the 
end  of  1951  stood  at  about  400  as  com- 
pared with  100  in  1939.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous but  not  an  alarming  rise.  In  France, 
the  cost-of-living  index  rose  in  1948  to 
1380  and  in  1949  to  1630  (in  1937  it 
was  100).  In  Italy,  the  figures  were 
4840  for  1948  and  4920  for  1949  (in 
1938  it  was  100). 

The  volume  of  currency  in  circulation 
in  Israel  is  on  the  increase,  amounting  to 
about  100,000,000  pounds  in  December 
1951,  as  compared  with  71,749,000 
pounds  a  year  ago.  The  monetary  cover 
consisted  of  21,2  30,000  pounds  in  Treas- 
ury Bills;  76,000,000  pounds  in  Land 
Bonds,  and  2,760,000  pounds  in  foreign 
currency. 

Spectacular  gains  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive field  of  exports  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  within  three  years,  before 
the  country's  new  industries  had  time  to 
reach  a  stage  of  maturity.  Moreover,  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  home  market, 
consequent  on  mass  immigration,  natu- 
rally created  a  heavy  rival  claim  on  the 
output  of  local  industry.  Nevertheless, 


a  notable  advance  has  been  recorded  in 
Israel's  exports  which  increased  from 
10,599,000  pounds  in  1949  to  13,200,000 
pounds  in  1950,  a  rise  of  2  3%.  The 
total  value  of  exports  for  1951  amounted 
to  approximately  17,000,000  pounds. 

Even  more  encouraging  than  the 
growth  of  the  volume  of  Israel's  export 
trade  is  the  improvement  in  its  compo- 
sition. Previously  the  country's  exports 
depended  almost  entirely  on  one  staple 
crop  —  citrus  fruit,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  only  a  few  industrial  sidelines. 
While  citrus  still  heads  the  list,  it  no 
longer  occupies  the  same  monopoly  posi- 
tion as  before.  Instead  of  nearly  80% 
of  total  exports  in  the  pre-State  period, 
last  year  citrus  accounted  for  48.2%  and, 
in  spite  of  increased  citrus  sales,  this  pro- 
portion was  further  reduced  to  40-42% 
in  1951.  A  variety  of  other  commodities 
now  also  figure  prominently  in  export 
returns  —  textiles  (11%);  polished  dia- 
monds (25%);  artificial  teeth,  chocolate 
and  sweets.  The  range  of  Israel  exports 
was  further  expanded  recently  with  the 
addition  of  other  prominent  items  con- 
tributed by  Israel's  newly  established  in- 
dustries, such  as  motor  cars  (from  the 
new  Kaiser-Frazer  assembly  plant  in 
Haifa),  electric  refrigerators,  wireless 
sets,  pharmaceuticals  (including  penicil- 
lin), precision  instruments,  etc.  Chemi- 
cals and  fertilizers  may  be  expected  to 
form  one  of  Israel's  most  important  ex- 
ports with  the  imminent  renewal  of 
potash  extraction  from  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  expansion  of  the  large  fertilizers  and 
chemicals  plant  in  Haifa  Bay  now  being 
equipped  with  additional  faciUties. 

Imports  were  valued  at  86,900,000 
pounds  in  1949;  and  102,600,000  pounds 
in  1950;  in  1951  the  figure  was  approxi- 
mately 110,000,000  pounds.  Contrary 
to  a  fairly  widespread  misconception, 
such  large  imports  are  not  an  unfavorable 
symptom  for  a  young  country  but  on  the 
contrary,  indicate  intense  economic  de- 
velopment and  new  investment.  A 
breakdown  of  the  country's  trade  returns 
shows  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  Is- 
rael's imports  in  1950  consisted  of  raw 
materials,  equipment,  machinery  and 
building  materials.  Consumer  goods 
formed  only  26%  of  total  imports,  as 
compared  with  32.4%  in  1949.  This 
improvement  was  mainly  due  to  the  Gov- 
(Con tinned  on  page  22) 
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The  Dramatic  History  of  the  Jews  Who  Found  a  New 
Life  in  Penn 's  City  of  Brotherly  Love 

THE  REFUGEE  SETTLERS  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


THIS  account  will  deal  only  with 
that  segment  of  the  Jews  who  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  from  Eastern 
Europe,  fleeing  from  persecution.  They 
began  coming  in  the  eighties,  and  were 
especially  numerous  during  the  nineties 
and  the  first  decade  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. They  came  chiefly  from  Russia 
which  then  included  Lithuania  and  Po- 
land, and  from  Romania  and  Austria- 
Hungary  as  the  country  was  then  known. 
What  was  true  of  their  condition  in  Phil- 
adelphia was  largely  true  of  their  experi- 
ences in  other  large  American  cities  — 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Baltimore 
and  Chicago. 

That  these  immigrants  made  contribu- 
tions to  American  growth  in  the  last  half 
century  is  well  known,  but  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  Philadelphia  Jews  had 
made  no  achievements  before  the  nineties. 
German  Jews  particularly  had  become 
owners  of  department  stores:  Lit  Gimbel 
and  Snellenburg  were  well  known.  There 
were  large  factories  turning  out  shirts, 
cigars,  clothing  and  dresses.  Many  phil- 
anthropic institutions  —  hospitals  and 
orphanages  —  and  cultural  organizations 
had  been  established.  The  history  of 
Philadelphia  before  the  middle  nineties 
has  been  well  and  authentically  told  by 
Henry  S.  Morais  in  his  famous  book, 
"The  Jews  of  Philadelphia."  He  has 
shown,  as  have  others,  that  Jews  had 
fought  in  large  numbers  in  the  Civil  War. 
One  regiment — the  27th  Pennsylvania — 
was  recruited  in  the  Northern  Liberties 
section  uptown,  extending  north  of  Vine 
Street  to  Girard  Avenue,  and  from  the 
Delaware  River  to  Sixth  Street,  and  was 
made  up  largely  of  German  Jews. 

One  of  my  memories  is  hearing  these 
veterans  tell  their  tales  of  the  battlefields. 
A  well  known  character  was  a  navy  man, 
William  Durst,  who  was  on  the  "Moni- 
tor" in  its  battle  with  the  "Merrimac." 
He  used  to  march  in  parades  on  Deco- 
ration Day,  as  it  was  then  known,  in  a 
sailor's  uniform  with  a  banner  marked 
"The  Last  Survivor  of  the  Monitor." 
After  he  died  however  other  "last  sur- 
vivors" continued  to  die  for  many  years. 

My  own  father  came  to  Philadelphia 
with  the  first  group  of  Russian  Jewish 
immigrants  in  1881,  with  reminiscences 
of  the  massacre  at  Elizabetgrad  earlier  in 
the  year.  Jews  lived  in  the  Northern 
Liberties  section,  but  mostly  in  South- 


wark,  the  neighborhood  below  South 
Street  extending  to  Washington  Avenue. 
The  wealthier  Jews  were  on  north  Sixth 
Street  and  north  Eighth  Street,  Spring 
Garden  Street,  and  some  in  Germantown. 
They  had  not  yet  spread  to  outlying  sec- 
tions. Surrounding  the  Jewish  sections, 
were  populations  of  Italian,  Negroes,  Ger- 
man, Irish  and  native  Americans.  To 
them  the  incoming  immigrants  were 
strange  creatures.  Many  had  not  seen 
Jews  before,  were  amused  at  their  long 
capotes  and  took  umbrage  at  their  beards. 
They  had  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere 
that  taught  them  to  regard  Jews  as 
"Christ  killers."  They  showed  marked 
hostility  when  the  Jews  began  moving 
into  their  districts.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  the  Irish  and  native  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  even  worth  a  Jewish  child's 
life  to  stray  into  one  of  the  alleys  in- 
habited by  the  Irish  youngsters,  for  he 
was  beaten  up  by  them. 

• 

Anti-Semitism  was  continually  ram- 
pant in  violent  form.  Elderly  Jews  had 
their  whiskers  literally  pulled  by  the 
malefactors  who  derisively  shouted,  "Bzz, 
Bzz,  Bzz."  In  winter  snowballs,  hard- 
ened into  ice,  were  thrown  at  Jews  on 
their  way  to  the  synagogues.  They  used 
to  travel  in  pairs  or  groups  out  of  fear, 
and  on  week  days  with  canes  or  sticks. 
Words  like  sheeny,  Yut  and  other  terms 
were  hurled  at  them.  Stones  were  some- 
times thrown  into  store  windows.  Non- 
Jewish  children  joined  their  elders  in 
abuse. 

Jewish  jokes  were  prevalent,  and  usu- 
ally centered  around  such  matters  as  "fire 
sales,"  bargaining  and  cheating,  and  vari- 
ous episodes  connected  with  arson  and 
fraudulent  bankruptcies.  These  jokes 
were  told  in  the  burlesque  houses  and 
published  in  pamphlets.  The  impression 
created  was  that  every  Jew  was  dishonest. 

Even  among  his  own  people,  the  poor 
immigrant  was  at  times  harassed.  Ex- 
ploited in  some  factories  run  by  wealthy 
Jews  who  were  now  Americans,  housed 


By  ALBERT  MORDELL 

in  three-room  single  dwellings  —  known 
as  band-box  houses  —  situated  in  blind, 
filthy  alleys,  without  any  water  equip- 
ment, they  bore  their  lot  patiently.  Con- 
temptuously referred  to  as  "greenhorns" 
by  their  fellow-men  who  had  come  here 
perhaps  only  a  dozen  years  previously, 
and  even  mocked  if  they  were  "Calizi- 
aner"  or  "Litwaks,"  they  felt  animosity 
against  their  own  Jewish  tormenters. 

The  Jews  however  were  always  engaged 
in  gainful  and  humble,  ill-paying  occu- 
pation, on  the  earnings  of  which  they 
sent  their  children  to  public  school,  in- 
cluding high  school.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren knew  no  childhood.  They  sold 
newspapers  before  they  were  ten  years 
old,  helping  in  the  little  stores  their  par- 
ents established,  carrying  loads  of  mer- 
chandise to  customers,  acting  as  barkers 
outside  in  the  coldest  weather.  The 
young  men  who  came  to  America  usu- 
ally started  peddUng.  Not  having  a  cent, 
jobbers  extended  them  credit  for  the  first 
few  days.  Their  merchandise  consisted, 
where  possible,  of  light  materials  that 
could  be  carried  in  a  pack,  bag,  box  or 
suitcase.  The  merchandise  was  usually 
envelopes,  writing  paper,  matches,  hair 
pins,  needles  and  thread,  handkerchiefs, 
shoe  laces,  lead  pencils,  and  other  such 
portable  articles.  As  the  peddler  became 
more  prosperous  he  carried  heavier  loads, 
and  could  be  seen  trudging  through  snow, 
or  perspiring  under  his  burden  in  sum- 
mer, on  the  way  to  and  from  the  job- 
bing stores  which  were  usually  on  South 
Street  or  north  Second  Street.  Many  of 
these  peddlers  later  established  stores,  and 
their  children  and  grandchildren  today 
are  among  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the 
city. 

A  sad  lot  was  that  of  the  learned  and 
religious  Jew.    The  vielamed,  or  teacher. 
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Sarabc  Morais,  noted  rabbi,  scholar  and 
founder  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary 

would  travel  daily  from  house  to  house, 
instructing  children  for  fifty  cents — and 
sometimes  twenty-five  cents  —  a  week. 
Other  teachers  had  unsanitary  cheders  in 
their  homes.  There  were  one  or  two 
Talmud-Torahs  with  ill-paid  teachers  who 
beat  the  children  mercilessly.  Another 
sad  figure  was  the  schochet.  He  might 
live  in  an  alley  which  reeked  of  the  smell 
of  chicken  blood,  while  feathers  over- 
flowed in  his  house.  He  slaughtered 
chickens  for  three  cents  each,  and  the 
housewives  would  demand  that  he  flick 
the  feathers  at  the  same  time.  Then 
there  was  the  ubiquitous  man  with  the 
pnshke  collecting  for  charity  for  Jerusa- 
lem or  some  institution  in  the  city.  In 
the  shnl  the  shamesh  was  underpaid.  At 
that  time  the  Jews  had  not  learned  to 
reward  amply  those  who  served  their  own 
people  or  their  religion.  Even  the  chief 
orthodox  Rabbi,  B.  L.  Levinthal,  was  a 
poor  man  without  a  fixed  salary,  and  he 
had  to  feed  not  only  his  own  family,  but 
many  who  made  themselves  guests  at  his 
home. 

There  was  an  intellectual  life  chiefly 
composed  of  some  newspaper  editors, 
teachers  and  writers.  Hillel  Malachow- 
sky,  the  author,  taught  Hebrew,  and 
Joseph  Magil,  who  soon  prepared  an  in- 
terlinear Pentateuch,  partly  suggested  by 
my  father,  did  likewise.    Then  there  was 


a  group  of  anarchists  who  thought  they 
were  no  longer  Jews  because  they  did  not 
believe  in  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  but 
they  found  the  Gentiles  considered  them 
Jews  nevertheless.  The  Zionist  movement 
came  in  later  in  the  nineties,  and  some 
of  these  radicals  even  became  Zionists. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  immigrant  was 
to  learn  to  speak  English,  and  without  an 
accent.  But  this  did  not  prove  possible 
if  the  person  was  over  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  What  marked  the  Jewish  im- 
migrants from  others  was  that  they  also 
sought  to  read  and  write  the  language 
with  facility.  Jewish  High  School  stu- 
dents made  a  living  as  tutors  to  them, 
and  they  attended  private  schools. 
Others  were  busy  on  their  own,  with 
grammars,  dictionaries  (Yiddish  and 
English)  and  methods  of  learning  Eng- 
lish from  Anglo- Jewish  textbooks.  Many 
went  to  the  Hebrew  Literature  Society, 
founded  by  Russian  Jewish  intellectuals 
in  the  mid-eighties,  at  322  Bainbridge 
Street,  and  then  at  Third  and  Catharine 
Streets,  to  listen  to  lectures  in  English 
and  to  take  out  books  from  the  library. 
• 

But  real  instruction  was  obtained  at 
the  Touro  Hall  Building  at  Tenth  and 
Carpenter  Streets,  founded  by  Isaac 
Leeser  in  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  conducted  by  the  Hebrew 
Education  Society.  It  had  an  endowment 
from  Judah  Touro,  the  New  Orleans 
philanthropist.  This  institution  had  a 
long  line  of  teachers  who  later  became 
celebrated  and  distinguished  men.  Touro 
Hall  might  be  called  today  a  Center. 
Here  for  the  first  time  Germans  and  Rus- 
sian Jews  began  mingling  more  freely. 
One  of  its  leading  guiding  spirits  was 
David  Sulzberger,  a  first  cousin  of  Judge 
Mayer  Sulzberger  and  uncle  of  Cyrus 
Adler.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
already,  in  the  late  nineties,  Rabbi  Lev- 
inthal saw  the  need  of  utilizing  Friday 
night  for  lectures  on  Jewish  religious  sub- 
jects. An  arrangement  was  made  for 
such  a  series  to  be  held  at  Touro  Hall 
every  Friday  night  after  the  Sabbath 
meal.  Rabbi  Levinthal  delivered  these 
lectures  in  Yiddish,  and  though  the  hall 
was  not  in  the  Jewish  neighborhood — 
rather,  a  distance  from  it — hundreds  of 
Jews,  old  and  young,  would  attend. 

Soon  several  Jewish  newspapers  were 
established,  even  if  they  did  not  last  long. 
John  Paley,  who  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  in  New  York,  worked  here  in 


Rabbi  B.  L.  Levinthal,  the  revered  father 
of  Dr.  Israel  H.  Levinthal,  Rabbi  of  the 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Center 

the  early  nineties  on  the  Judische  Presse, 
founded  by  Moses  Freeman,  who  later 
opened  a  store.  The  paper  that  I  remem- 
ber best  is  Die  Gcgenwart,  edited  by 
David  Apotheker,  founded  in  the  mid- 
nineties,  and  devoted  to  literature  and 
science  as  well  as  news.  My  Hebrew 
teacher,  a  radical,  Oscar  Smolenskin,  con- 
tributed his  poems  and  even  scientific 
essays,  and  thus  taught  me  to  read  Yid- 
dish. Both  he  and  his  editor  later  went 
into  the  insurance  business,  though  sep- 
arately. The  radical  element  numbered 
physicians  who  had  been  revolutionists 
in  Russia,  some  of  whom  had  worked  as 
shirt  operators  while  they  studied  medi- 
cine. Lectures  were  delivered  by  radi- 
cals in  Touro  Hall  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Literary  Society,  founded  by  orthodox 
Hebrew  scholars.  Some  of  the  more  re- 
ligious Jews  protested  against  mak- 
ing such  institutions  forums  for  social- 
istic views.  Yet  Rabbi  B.  L.  Levinthal 
held  that  America  was  a  country  of  free 
speech  and  would  not  countenance  cen- 
sorship. He  even  debated  with  some  of 
the  radicals  publicly  at  their  weekly 
forums. 

We  had  the  Jewish  Publications  So- 
ciety, which  issued  such  good  books  as 
those  by  Graetz,  Zangwill  and  Schechter. 
We  had  the  Jewish  Exponent,  edited  by 
Charles  Hoffman  and  FeUx  Gerson.  Still 
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more,  we  had  constantly  repeated  before 
us  and  in  the  news,  the  names  of  some 
distinguished  orthodox  Jews,  who  though 
not  of  Russian  nativity,  had  been  in  the 
country  since  early  years  or  been  born 
here.  The  great  names  were  those  of 
men  like  Mayer  Sulzberger  who  had  been 
the  second  leader  at  the  bar  and  had 
become  a  Judge  in  the  mid-nineties.  He 
had  a  magnificent  Hebrew  library  at  his 
home  at  Thirteenth  and  Girard  Avenue, 
and  he  encouraged  those  Hebrew  scholars 
who  did  not  get  on  his  sensitive  nerves. 
The  two  great  rabbis  who  virtually  be- 
longed to  a  previous  generation  were  Dr. 
Marcus  Jastrow,  emeritus  rabbi  of 
Rodeph  Shalom,  author  of  the  Talmudic 
Dictionary,  and  Sabato  Morais,  the  saintly 
founder  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  associated  for  many  years  with 
the  Portuguese  Synagogue  Mikveh  Israel. 

Then  there  were  the  two  famous  physi- 
cian brothers  Dr.  Jacob  Da  Silva  Solis- 
Cohen  and  Doctor  Solomon  Solis-Cohen. 
The  latter  was  very  active  in  Jewish  af- 
fairs, a  single  taxer  who  contributed  to 
the  press  poems,  translations,  medical 
articles  and  articles  on  Jewish  topics.  He 
wrote  an  article  on  "The  Land  Question 
in  the  Talmud"  for  the  American  He- 
brew for  which  my  father,  Phineas  Mor- 
dell,  gave  him  some  data.  This  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  essay,  which  was  later 
reprinted  in  "Judaism  and  Science 
(1940)." 

• 

We  had  literary  rabbis,  men  who  wrote 
books  like  Henry  Iliowizi,  of  the  Adath 
Jeshurun,  Rabbi  Henry  Berkowitz,  who 
had  succeeded  Jastrow  at  the  Rodoph 
Shalom,  and  Rabbi  Krauskopf,  of  the 
Keneseth  Israel  whose  sermons  were  usu- 
ally published.  The  latter,  with  Rabbi 
J.  Leonard  Levy,  reform  rabbis,  were 
famous  as  orators,  and  orthodox  Jews  ad- 
mired them.  There  was  something  his- 
trionic about  Rabbi  Krauskopf.  He  re- 
ceived more  notice  in  the  English  press 
than  all  the  other  rabbis  together. 

To  the  Russian  orthodox  Jews,  the 
great  name  was  that  of  Rabbi  Dov  Arye 
(Baer  Loeb)  Levinthal,  father  of  Rabbi 
Israel  H.  Levinthal  of  the  Brooklyn  Jew- 
ish Center,  and  Judge  Louis  E.  Levinthal 
of  the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  was  then  in  his  early  thirties, 
the  rabbi  of  the  B'nai  Abraham  at  Lom- 
bard Street  above  Fifth,  in  the  heart  of 
the  ghetto.  Rabbi  Levinthal  was  ener- 
getic, a  great  public  speaker  in  Yiddish, 


and  a  scholar.  He  was  the  virtual  chief 
of  the  Jewish  orthodox  community.  His 
name  was  on  the  lips  of  every  Jew,  and 
naturally  he  was  even  gossipped  about. 
He  was  said  to  be  wealthy,  when  he  was 
so  poor  he  could  not  meet  his  household 
expenses.  He  was  criticized  by  fanatics 
because  he  was  said  to  have  bathed  in  the 
ocean  at  Atlantic  City,  where  women  also 
bathed.  It  was  supposed  to  be  irreligious 
for  a  rabbi  to  swim  in  the  same  waters 
with  females.  One  of  the  most  power- 
ful, moving,  addresses  I  recall,  is  Rabbi 
Levinthal's  talk  on  the  Kishineff  mas- 
sacre, which  took  place  shortly  after  the 
nineties  decade. 

• 

Outside  the  dozen  or  less  larger  syna- 
gogues and  temples,  there  were  scores  of 
smaller  chei  rahs,  usually  occupying  the 
second  floor  of  some  store,  often  a  gro- 
cery store.  Cleanliness  was  not  next  to 
Godliness  in  some  of  these  synagogues. 
The  prayer  books  were  greasy  and  torn. 
In  the  daily  services,  exclusive  of  Shab- 
bos,  the  worshippers  came  in  smelly 
working  clothes.  Some  elderly  people 
even  slept  on  a  bench  in  the  synagogues 
because  they  had  no  homes.  Toilets  were 
usually  out  of  order.  Members  sometimes 
openly  fought  among  themselves,  indulg- 
ing  in  caustic    oaths   in   Yiddish.  Yet 


and  on  the  Sabbath  the  synagogues  were 
crowded.  A  bottle  of  whiskey  was  often 
brought  by  a  man  who  had  yahrfscit. 
Naturally  these  synagogues  were  fre- 
quented not  only  by  a  conservative,  re- 
spectable class,  the  Baale  Botim,  but  by 
some  eccentric  characters.  There  were 
luft  menschen,  and  some  who  were  really 
touched  in  the  head.  I  recall  some  that 
came  to  the  synagogue  above  a  grocery 
store  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  at  Sec- 
ond Street  and  Fairmount  Avenue.  There 
was  the  man  who  said  that  all  articles 
of  food  in  America  were  tref,  except 
bread  and  herring  and  potatoes,  and  true 
to  his  convictions,  he  lived  on  this  diet 
almost  exclusively.  There  was  a  nuisance 
who  prayed  louder  than  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  combined.  There  was  the 
man  known  to  be  a  shady  character,  who 
daiened  more  fervently  than  the  rest. 
On  the  whole,  the  people  were  well  be- 
haved, and  if  some  person  was  of  a  quar- 
relsome disposition  he  was  let  alone.  New 
arrivals  were  always  welcomed  with  in- 
terest as  possibly  having  news  from  the 
old  country. 

There  were  some  well  liked  hazanim, 
cantors.  I  shall  mention  only  Mordecai 
Schatz,  who  at  one  time  was  Reader  and 


The  "Band -Box" 
houses  in  the  north- 
ern Liberties,  where 
many  immigrants 
of  the  90's  liied 


these  improvised  synagogues  were  the  so- 
cial centers  and  the  life  of  the  poorer 
Jews.  They  came  to  Minchah  and 
Maarii,  for  noon  and  evening  services, 
not  only  because  they  had  to  say  kaddish 
or  for  yahrtseit,  but  because  they  were 
religious,  or  following  the  old  tradition, 
or  out  of  force  of  habit.  Children  came 
without  their  parents.    On  the  holid.iys 


cantor  for  the  B'nai  Jacob,  on  Fourth 
and  Lombard  Streets.  I  used  to  hear  him 
when  he  came  later  to  officiate  at  some 
uptown  synagogues,  and  found  that  his 
melodious  voice  re-echoed  in  my  mind 
all  through  the  night,  after  holy  days 
like  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kipptir. 

Connected  with  the  synagogue  groups, 
were  laindanim  from  the  old  country,  and 
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they  assembled  in  the  Beth  HamJerash 
to  read  Mishnaith  and  the  Geiiiara.  But 
to  a  large  extent  the  impoverished  immi- 
grants were  busy  trying  to  survive  eco- 
nomically. Some  were  on  the  road  to 
good  fortune  and  established  stores  and 
factories.  A  few  of  the  owners,  who 
had  once  been  strikers  and  socialists,  now 
had  strikes  of  their  own.  To  the  more 
prosperous  Jews  who  were  now  moving 
to  West  Philadelphia  and  Strawberry 
Mansion,  both  bordering  on  Fairmount 
Park,  life  was  good.  For  them  America 
had  proved  a  land  of  opportunity,  a 
teiere  medinah,  a  precious  country.  But 
those  still  struggling  would  mumble, 
a  klog  tzu  Columbus.  The  impUcation 
was  that  if  Columbus  had  not  discovered 
America  they  would  not  be  here  to  suffer. 
Still  the  watchword  was  men  muz  sich 
ufarbeiteti,  "one  must  work  oneself  up." 
A  man  who  had  been  in  the  country  a 
dozen  years  and  was  still  poor  was  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  schlemiel,  an  incom- 
petent person.  Economic  betterment  was 
the  ambition  of  all.  For  this,  they  were 
criticized  as  being  materially  incUned. 
The  highest  wages  for  working  people  in 
those  days  of  sixty  hours  a  week  was 
nine  to  twelve  dollars.  Even  though 
food  and  clothing  and  rent  were  cheap 
life  with  a  large  family  under  such  con- 
ditions was  trying.  So  Jews  were  for- 
ever opening  stores,  and  that  again  was 
subject  to  criticism.  They  were  accused 
of  disUking  work,  though  they  toiled  in 
factories.  It  was  demanded  of  them  by 
the  hostile  non-Jewish,  that  they  do  as 
the  Negroes  and  Italians  and  Irish  did, 
take  up  manual  labor — dig  ditches,  etc. 

A  discordant  note  had  already  sounded 
in  the  nineties.  A  movement  arose  that 
did  not  meet  with  approval  from  some 
of  the  German  Jews,  and  even  some  of 
the  Russians  who  had  become  prosper- 
ous. Trade  Unions  were  formed  and 
strikes  developed.  These  were  attributed 
to  foreigners.  Socialists  and  Anarchists, 
and  the  Jewish  people  were  regarded  with 
disfavor  for  following  courses  that  had 
really  been  initiated  long  before  by  na- 
tive Americans.  A  cloak  maker's  strike 
in  1890,  lasting  several  months,  was  set- 
tled by  Dr.  Morais.  A  year  later  3  50 
clothing  employees  went  on  strike.  Hos- 
tility to  unions  increased,  though  the  em- 
ployees were  exploited.  To  what  extent 
ill  favor  was  created,  is  manifest  even  in 
some  comments  by  the  author,  Henry  S. 


Morais,  son  of  Dr.  Morais,  in  his  history 
of  the  Jews  of  Philadelphia.  He  blamed 
domination  by  labor  agitators,  some  of 
whom  were  anarchists;  he  said  trade 
unions  were  productive  of  no  advantage, 
and  that  the  sentiment  of  Jews  was  really 
against  them;  he  remarked  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
Labor,  as  it  was  termed,  made  up  of 
tailors,  bakers,  and  shirt  makers,  which 
had  moved  to  150  South  Street,  had 
"fortunately  become  an  unknown  quan- 
tity." To  be  on  strike  those  days  meant 
starvation,  for  strikers  got  little  or  noth- 
ing from  the  unions,  who  had  scarcely 
any  funds. 

Russian  Jews  were  soon  in  the  pro- 
fessions. It  is  well  known  that  the  medi- 
cal and  legal  profession  have  in  the  last 
half  century  numbered  thousands  of 
Jews  who  have  distinguished  themselves. 
They  have  been  so  numerous  that  medical 
schools  have  closed  their  doors  to  many, 
and  estabUshed  quotas.  Yet  Jews  were 
slow  to  enter  these  professions.  Medi- 
cine was  more  popular,  and  a  few  Rus- 
sian Jews  were  already  in  practice  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  early  nineties,  though 
not  much  more  than  a  dozen.    The  en- 


trance requirements  were  not  high  and 
tuition  was  comparatively  cheap.  Strange 
to  say,  Russian- Jewish  lawyers  were  few. 
In  the  eighties  only  about  a  score  of 
lawyers  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  nearly  all  were  German  Jews.  Inci- 
dentally, they  did  not  meet  too  effusive 
a  welcome  from  their  non- Jewish  fellow 
practitioners.  Some  of  them  became  well 
known,  and  they  had  the  Russian 
Jewish  clientele.  Even  in  the  mid- 
nineties  there  were  not  a  half  dozen 
Russian  Jewish  lawyers.  Soon  a  former 
Jewish  journalist,  Bernard  Harris,  a  Rus- 
sian Jew,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
to  him  flocked  many  Russian  Jews  as 
clients. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century,  Russian 
Jewish  lawyers  began  increasing,  and 
they  had  a  hard  time,  strangely  enough, 
from  their  fellow-Jew  on  the  bench, 
Judge  Sulzberger.  It  is  well  known  he 
used  to  insist  in  trying  the  cases  him- 
self, and  would  indulge  in  adverse  com- 
ments, especially  if  the  counsel  were  not 
gifted  or  learned.  To  make  matters 
worse  some  of  these  lawyers  spoke  with 

(Continued  on  page  23) 


'IKE  "  AND  GENERAL  EISENHOWER 


MANY  Jews  long  ago  abandoned  the 
name  "Ike"  (Isaac)  because  of  the 
supposed  stigma  involved.  Perhaps  the 
present  association  with  "Ike"  Eisen- 
hower may  bring  about  a  change. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  country,  most 
of  the  American  statesmen  had  Jewish 
names — taken  of  course  from  the  Bible. 
There  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  Daniel 
Webster,  Noah  Webster,  Israel  Putnam, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Names  do  mean  something  when  they 
are  associated  with  groups  which  are  dis- 
criminated against.  But  the  question  is 
whether  running  away  from  the  fact  is 
the  way  to  meet  the  situation.  It  seems 
better  to  meet  it  full  force  as  Benjamin 
Disraeli  did.  He  maintained  his  name  to 
avow,  as  emphatically  as  was  possible, 
his  Jewish  descent. 

The  story  is  told  that  during  World 
War  11  when  the  Nazis  were  at  the  gates 
of  Paris  Prime  Minister  Reynard  turned 
to  Leon  Mandell,  "the  iron  man  of  the 
cabinet,"  and  said,  "You  are  the  only 
man  who  can  save  France."  Mandell, 


according  to  this  story,  replied,  "Yes,  I 
could  save  France  if  my  name  were 
Dupont." 

Perhaps  he  was  right.  If  Mandell  had 
been  named  Dupont,  he  might  have  saved 
France,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  if  he 
had  unconditionally  admitted  that  his 
name  was  Jewish  and  so  prevented  it 
from  being  made  an  issue — he  might  have 
saved  France,  too. 

They  tell  a  story  of  Heinrich  Conn- 
reid,  who  was  director  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  some  years  ago.  Once 
a  musician  applied  to  Connreid  for  a  job 
with  the  Opera. 

"Your  name?"  asked  Connreid. 

"Rosen,"  replied  the  musician. 

"Where  did  you  leave  the  feld"  asked 
Connreid. 

"The  same  place  you  picked  up  the 
rcid"  replied  the  musician. 

The  candidacy  of  "Ike"  may  teach 
Jews  to  avoid  all  of  this  foolishness  and 
we  may  begin  to  see  our  more  "Jewish" 
names  more  frequently  used. 

David  Schwartz,  J.T.A. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  CENTER— = 


Impressive  Exercises  Mark  Season's 
Closing  of  Institute  of  Jewish 
Studies  for  Adults 

The  exercises  which  marked  the  closing 
of  the  nineteenth  season  of  the  work  of 
our  Institute  of  Jewish  Studies  for 
Adults,  which  took  place  in  the  Center 
auditorium  on  the  evening  of  April  2, 
were  most  impressive  and  were  attended 
by  a  large  and  interested  gathering. 

Dr.  Reuben  Finkelstein,  the  chairman 
of  the  Institute  Committee,  presided  and 
spoke  in  beautiful  terms  of  the  role  of 
Jewish  education  in  Jewish  life  through- 
out the  ages.  Greetings  were  also  de- 
livered by  Judge  Emanuel  Greenberg, 
president  of  the  Center,  who  told  of  the 
early  beginnings  of  our  Institute,  com- 
paring them  with  the  present  growth 
and  influence;  Mrs.  Frank  Schaeffer,  the 
president  of  our  Sisterhood,  told  of  the 
interest  that  the  women  of  the  Center 
have  always  shown  in  the  work  of  our 
Institute;  Mr.  JuHus  Kushner,  the  newly 
elected  chairman  of  our  Hebrew  Educa- 
tion Committee,  also  emphasized  the  con- 
tribution that  this  department  is  making 
towards  the  preservation  of  Jewish  Hfe 
in  America;  and  Mr.  Frank  Schaeffer,  the 
outgoing  chairman  of  our  Hebrew  Edu- 
cation Committee,  spoke  in  Hebrew  ex- 
pressing congratulations  to  the  recipients 
of  honors,  and  to  the  faculty.  Cantor 
William  Sauler,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Sholom  Secunda,  rendered  two  beautiful 
selections  which  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  all  present. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Rabbi  Simon  Noveck  of  the  Park 
Avenue  Synagogue  in  Manhattan  and 
Director  of  the  National  Academy  for 
Adult  Jewish  Studies  sponsored  by  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 
Rabbi  Noveck  delivered  a  very  impressive 
message,  pointing  to  the  need  of  such 
cultural  work  as  is  being  done  by  our 
Institute  if  the  future  of  a  vital  and 
dynamic  Jewish  life  is  to  be  preserved  by 
American  Jewry.  His  address  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  entire  audi- 
ence. 

Rabbi  Levinthal,  the  director  of  our 
Institute,  then  presented  the  Center  Cer- 
tificate  of  Achievement   and   also  the 


special  Certificate  of  Achievement  from 
the  National  Academy  to  the  following 
men  and  women  who  had  completed  at 
least  twelve  units  of  study.  A  unit  is 
a  one  hour  week  course  throughout  the 
season:  Anna  Baum,  Joel  Feig,  Anna 
Fisher,  Jacob  Perlin,  Anna  Schlesinger, 
Esther  Krakow,  Celia  Kotkes  and  Marsha 
Tenenbaum.  Dr.  Levinthal  then  pre- 
sented a  special  certificate  to  the  follow- 
ing students  who,  after  having  received 
the  Certificate  of  Achievement,  con- 
tinued their  studies  at  least  two  more 
years:  Meyer  Aaronson,  Rose  Bromberg, 
Harry  A.  Stadin,  Rose  Weiner  and  Nettie 
Wertheim.  He  then  announced  the  fol- 
lowing Scroll  of  Honor  of  men  and 
women  who,  after  receiving  the  special 
certificate,  still  continued  their  studies  at 
our  Institute  for  an  additional  two  years: 
Fannie  Asen,  Rose  Barnett,  Henry  Cohen, 
Harry  Einberg,  Jennie  R.  Finkelstein, 
MoUie  Goodman,  Sadie  Kaufmann,  Anna 
Krotinger,  Mollie  Rosenbaum,  Gertrude 
Sharcoff  and  Bertha  Zirn. 

A  reception  followed  at  which  refresh- 
ments were  served  and  we  want  to  thank 
Mrs.  Fannie  Buchman  and  Mrs.  Rose 
Davis  who  were  gracious  enough  to  act 
as  hostesses. 

Sabbath  Services 

Friday  evening  services  at  6:00  p.m. 

Kindling  of  candles  at  6:24  p.m. 

Sabbath  services:  Rosh  Hodesh  lyar 
Parsha  "Tazria"  —  "Mezora."  Leviticus 
12:1-15:32;  Numbers  28:9-15;  Prophets 
— Isaiah  66:1-24  will  commence  at 
8:30  a.m. 

Cantor  Sauler  will  officiate  together 
with  the  Center  Choral  Group  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Sholom  Secunda. 

Mincha  services  at  6:00  p.m. 

Daily  Services 

Morning  services  at  7  and  8  o'clock. 
Mincha  services  at  7:45  p.m. 

Unveiling  of  Lucy  Greenberg  Monument 

A  monument  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Lucy  Greenberg,  wife  of  our  Presi- 
dent, Judge  Emanuel  Greenberg,  will  be 
unveiled  on  Sunday,  May  4th  at  1 1  a.m., 
on  the  Montefiore  Cemetery,  Springfield, 
L.  I. 


Club  Activities 

The  Junior  Clubs  will  close  their 
season's  activities  on  Saturday,  April  26th 
with  a  closing  assembly. 

On  March  29th  a  movie  was  shown  to 
the  members  of  the  Saturday  night  Junior 
clubs  and  the  Junior  and  Senior  Inta- 
League. 

On  April  12th  the  Vivalets  had  a 
model  seder  at  which  refreshments  were 
served.  Entertainment,  songs  and  danc- 
ing featured  the  event. 

On  April  14th,  the  clubs  were  hosts 
to  the  Brooklyn  Region  of  the  United 
Synagogue  Youth.  A  Maariv  service  was 
held  in  the  Synagogue  conducted  by  the 
members  of  the  Synagogue  Youth.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  service  a  social  was 
held  in  the  Auditorium. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  during  the 
past  month  by  the  clubs  were  "Passover 
in  Our  Time,"  "The  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal and  Its  Importance,"  "Israel  and  the 
World  Issue,"  and  others. 

Junior  League  News 

The  Junior  League  have  again  enjoyed 
a  very  successful  and  delightful  month  of 
meetings  and  programs  with  their  Spring 
Frolic  as  their  highlight  affair  of  the 
month,  which  was  held  on  April  24th. 
The  following  programs  are  scheduled 
for  May:  A  discussion  on  "Relationship 
Between  Science  and  Religion"  led  by 
Morton  Lowenfeld  on  May  1st;  May 
8th  will  feature  a  panel  and  group  dis- 
cussion on  "What  Kind  of  President  Does 
Our  Country  Need?";  May  15th  will 
commence  the  weekly  "Roof  Garden" 
meetings  and  will  be  held  every  Thurs- 
day evening  through  the  month  of  June. 

Acknowledgment  of  Gifts 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  receipt 
of  donations  for  the  purchase  of  Prayer 
Books  and  Taleisim  from  the  following: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Greif  in  honor  of 
their  daughter's  marriage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Hoffman  in  honor 
of  their  son's  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Schwartz  in  honor 
of  their  son's  Bar  Mitzvah. 
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HEBREW  SCHOOL  NEWS 


AT  A  recent  meeting  of  the  Hebrew 
Education  Committee,  Mr.  Julius 
Kushner  was  welcomed  by  Rabbi  Levin- 
thai  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee as  the  new  chairman.  Those  present 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  outgoing  chairman.  Mr.  Frank 
Schaeffer,  who  served  faithfully  for  the 
past  fifteen  )cars.  Rabbi  Lewittes  stressed 
that  during  Mr.  Schaeffer's  term  of  of- 
fice the  Hebrew  classes  have  grown  in 
number  and  achievement  and  in  spiritual 
influence.  He  praised  Mr.  Schaeffer  for 
the  insight  he  has  shown  into  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  Jewish  education. 
Through  his  leadership  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  young  people  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
teachings  of  Judaism. 

A  model  Seder  was  held  for  the  pupils 
of  the  Hebrew  school  on  Thursday,  April 
3,  1952.  Those  present  were  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  beautiful  arrangements, 
the  spirited  singing  and  the  enthusiastic 
participation  of  the  students.  The  tables 
were  set  by  a  faculty  committee  headed 
by  Mrs.  Rabinowitz  and  a  P.T.A.  Com- 
mittee headed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Epstein.  The 
Kiddush  was  recited  by  Isaac  Dressner; 
the  blessing  over  the  candles  was  recited 
by  Naomi  Schiff,  president  of  the  stu- 
dents' organization.  The  soloists  who  led 
in  the  singing  of  "Dayenu,"  "Elayahu 
Ha-Navee"  and  "Chad  Gad  Ya"  were 
Abigail  Rabinowitz,  Joan  Rezak  and 
Susan  Spinrad.  The  grace  was  led  by 
Charles  Monto.  Rabbi  Lewittes,  who 
presided,  stressed  that  the  Seder  was  in- 
tended to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the 
Jewish  child  so  that  he  would  inquire 
about  the  great  events  that  have  accom- 
panied the  emancipation  of  our  people. 

"Mah  Nishtanah"  was  chanted  by 
Susan  Stier  and  Howard  Weintraub,  who 
also  recited  in  English.  Mr.  Naftali 
Frankel  was  in  charge  of  the  musical  part 
of  the  program  and  Mr.  Shpall  coached 
the  students  of  the  sixth  grade  who  led 
in  the  readings. 

The  Junior  Congregation  conducted 
the  services  in  the  main  synagogue  on 
the  intermediate  Sabbath  of  Passover  on 


April  12,  19  52.  The  "Schachrit"  was  led 
by  Isaac  Dressner  and  Arthur  Viders;  the 
Torah  portion  was  read  by  Paul  Kushner, 
Morton  Bromberg  and  Sol  Tananzapf  and 
Lloyd  Altman.  Robert  Kritz  led  the 
Musaf  service.  The  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered by  Arthur  Viders,  the  president  of 
the  Junior  Congregation.  The  summary 
of  the  portion  of  the  week  was  rendered 
by  Helen  Aronow.  The  Haftarah  was 
summarized  by  Susan  Rabinowitz. 
Jeanette  Flamm  read  the  prayer  for  the 
government  and  Ileane  Altman  led  the 
responsive  reading  of  the  supplementary 
prayer. 


A  delegation  of  forty  students  attended 
the  city-wide  Dance  Festival  on  Sunday, 
March  30,  1952.  Mrs.  Zusman  and  Miss 
Eisenberg  coached  the  dances  in  which 
our  students  participated.  Several  par- 
ents accompanied  the  students  to  the 
Dance  Festival. 


The  Sisterhood  of  the  Brooklyn  Jew- 
ish Center  will  sponsor  the  final  com- 
munity breakfast  and  service  of  the 
season,  which  will  take  place  on  May  4, 
1952.  Parents  of  students  in  our  high 
school  grades  are  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. The  service  will  be  led  by  the 
students  of  the  Senior  Group,  the  Post 
Graduate  class,  the  Post  Bar  Mitzvah 
class  and  the  Consecration  class.  The 
breakfast  will  be  served  by  the  P.  T.  A. 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Flamm.  The  break- 
fast will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  on 
improvement  of  Jewish  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Hebrew 
school  General  Organization  for  a  film 
festival  on  May  18,  1952.  The  proceeds 
will  go  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

*        »  -t 

Students  of  the  Consecration  Class  are 
preparing  a  cantata  called  "The  Sabbath," 
to  be  presented  on  the  first  day  of  Sha- 
vuoth,  May  30,  1952. 


Spring  Gym  Schedule  for  Men 

Beginning  May  1st,  the  Gym  and  Baths 
Department  will  be  open  on  Fridays  for 
men  and  boys  from  1  to  5  p.m.  The 
schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  week  remains 
the  same. 

Women's  Gym  News 

The  following  schedule  for  calisthenics 
and    swimming    will    prevail    in  the 
Women's  Gym  Department: 
Monday 

Limbering  and  conditioning — all  day 
by  request. 

Tuesday 

Limbering  and  conditioning — all  morn- 
ing by  request;  Intermediate  and  begin- 
ners' swimming  classes — 3:30-4:30  p.m.; 
Limbering  and  conditioning — 8:00-8:30 
p.m.;  Swimming  classes — 8:30-9:00  p.m.; 
Ping-pong  —  All  evening;  Organized 
games — 9:00-9:30  p.m. 

Wednesday 
Limbering  and  conditioning  —  all  day 
by  request. 

Thursday 

Limbering  and  conditioning — all  morn- 
ing by  request;  Intermediate  and  begin- 
ners' swimming  classes — 3:30-5:30  p.m. 

The  girls  and  women  are  asked  to  sign 
up  for  ping-pong  tournaments  and  swim- 
ming lessons  during  the  day. 

Bon  Voyage 

Best  wishes  for  a  Bon  Voyage  and 
safe  return  in  our  midst  are  extended  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Windwer  of  284 
New  York  Avenue  who  left  for  a  tour 
of  Europe  and  Israel  on  April  20th. 

Additions  to  the  Library 

The  following  books  have  been  added 
to  our  library  for  circulation: 

Unambo — Max  Brod — A  Novel  of  the 
War  in  Israel 

The  World  Over  Story  Book  (Juven- 
ile)— Norton  Belth 

Tongue  of  the  Prophets  —  Robert  St. 
John — A  Biography  of  Eliezer  Ben 
Jehudah 

The  Juggler — Michael  Blankford 
The  Merry  Heart — S.  Felix  Mendelsohn 
The  Rise  of  David  Levinsky — Abraham 
Cahan 

Epistle  to  an  Apostate — Bernard  Heller 
A   Treasury   of   Jewish    Holidays  — 

Hyman  Goldin 
Israel:  The  Beginning  and  Tomorrow 

— Hal  Lehrman 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


The  following  have  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Center: 

Cohen,  Miss  Evelyn 
Res.    2017— 59th  Street 
Proposed  by  Elmer  Riffman, 
Michael  J.  Rosenfeld 

Calchman,  Miss  Nancy 
Res.    1433  East  29th  St. 
Proposeii  by  Marcia  Greenstein, 
Ruth  Scherr 

ESTERMAN,   Miss  FLORENCE 

Res.     5  5  5  Crown  Street 
Proposed  by  Phyllis  Newman, 
Rita  Vogel 

Fisher,  Harry 

Res.    9017  Avenue  B 

Bus.    Wholesaler,  5  57  Glenmore  Ave. 

Married 

Gasior,  Miss  Roslyn 
Res.    642  Linden  Blvd. 

Gelb,  Sam 

Res.     500  Ocean  Ave. 

Bus.    Poultry,  98  Havemeyer  St. 

Married 

Proposed  by  Morris  Gelbtuch, 
Harry  Preston 

Kravet,  Sam 

Res.    207  East  91st  St. 
Bus.    Fabrics,  38  E.  30th  St. 
Married 

Proposed  by  Joseph  Shakun 

Krout,  Miss  Betty 

Res.    135  East  49th  St. 
Proposed  by  Leon  Berman, 
Herbert  Rosen 

Penner,  Miss  Elaine 
Res.    717  East  53  rd  St. 

Rubin,  Herbert  J. 
Res.    314  Park  Place 
Bus.    Government,  250  Hudson  St. 
Single 

Suffler,  Sol 

Res.    399  Bradford  St. 

Bus.    Ladies'  Suits,  341 — 39th  St. 

Single 

Proposed  by  Albert  Braun 

Zerof,  Howard 

Res.    1809  Albemarle  Road 

Bus.    Housewares,  6  East  20th  St. 

Married 

Proposed  by  Samuel  Smerling 


Late  Applications: 
Greissman,  Stanley  J. 
Res.     1837  Sterling  Place 
Engineer,  39  Broadway 
Single 
Moses,  Miss  Betty 

Res.    700  Ocean  Avenue 

Samuel  H.  Goldberg, 
Chairman,  Membership  Commitfcc. 

Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees 
Appointed 

Our  President,  Judge  Emanuel  Green- 
berg,  has  appointed  the  following  Chair- 
men and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Center: 

Budget  Committee:  Max  Herzfeld, 
Chairman. 

Catering  Committee:  Dr.  Moses  Spatt, 
Chairman. 

Cemeter}'  Committee:  Isidor  Fine, 
Chairman;  Aaron  Gottlieb,  Vice-Chair- 
man. 

Chevra  Kadisha  Committee:  Louis 
Albert,  Chairman. 

Delinquent  Accounts  Committee: 
Morton  Klinghoffer,  Chairman. 

Forum  and  Education  Committee: 
Harry  Blickstein,  Chairman;  Isaac  Sieg- 
meister,  Vice-Chairman. 

Fund  Raising  Activities  Committee: 
Dr.  Moses  Spatt,  Chairman. 

Hebrew  Education  Committee:  Julius 
Kushner,  Chairman;  Max  Goldberg,  Vice- 
Chairman. 

House  Committee:  Bernard  J.  Aaron, 
Chairman. 

Institute  of  Jewish  Studies  for  Adults: 
Dr.  Reuben  Finkelstein,  Chairman. 

Library  Committee:  Dr.  Reuben  Fink- 
elstein, Chairman;  Morris  Neinken,  Vlce- 
Chairman. 

Membership  Committee:  Samuel  H. 
Goldberg,  Chairman;  Leo  Kaufmann, 
Vice-Chairman. 

Physical  Training  Committee:  David 
B.  Kaminsky,  Chairman;  Isador  Lowen- 
feld,  Vice-Chairman. 

Publicity  Committee:  Louis  J.  Gribetz, 
Chairman;  William  I.  Siegel,  Vice-Chair- 
man. 

Committee  on  Ritual  and  Religious 
Services:  Abraham  Ginsburg,  Hon.  Chair- 
man; Jack  Sterman,  Chairman;  Morris 
D.  Wender,  Vice-Chairman. 

Sub-Committees  of  the  Religions 
Committee 
Musical  Services:  Irving  S.  Horowitz, 
Chairman;  Ushers  Committee:  Carl  A. 


Kahn,  Chairman;  Pulpit  Committee: 
Morris  D.  Wcndcr,  Chairman. 

Social  Committee:  Saul  S.  Abclov, 
Chairman;  Ira  I.  Gluckstein,  Vicc-Chair- 
man. 

Visitations  Committee:  Philip  Palcv- 
sky,  Chairman;  Louis  J.  Palatnick,  Vice- 
Chairman. 

Youth  Activities  Committee:  Reuben 
Frleman,  Chairman;  Julius  Zimmerman, 
Vicc-Chalrman. 

Center  Academy's  Art  Teacher 
And  Pupils  Honored 

A  painting  entitled,  "Mother  and 
Child,"  by  Mr.  Louis  Harris,  art  instruc- 
tor at  the  Center  Academy,  has  been 
selected  to  be  in  the  permanent  collection 
now  being  formed  for  the  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  University,  at  W^altham,  Mass. 

Paintings  and  sculpture  by  children  of 
the  Center  Academy  will  be  on  exhibit 
at  the  Jewish  Museum,  92nd  St.  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  until 
April  30th.  The  work  at  the  Museum 
is  by  children  from  Hebrew  schools  of 
the  Four  Boroughs.  The  theme  selected 
was  "Journey  Through  Israel",  and  the 
Academy  children  are  well  represented 
with  interesting  and  poetic  subjects  like 
"Yemenite  Jew",  "Springtime  in  Israel", 
"Land  of  Israel",  etc. 

Congratulations 

Heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  are  extended  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Bady  of  401  Crown 
Street,  on  the  marriage  of  their  son, 
Donald,  to  Miss  Barbara  Gordon,  of  Kew 
Gardens,  on  April  8  th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  Freed  of  96 
Longhill  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the 
birth  of  a  son,  Richard  Hayden,  to  their 
children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Freed,  also 
of  Springfield,  on  March  31st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Prince  of  532 
Lefferts  Avenue,  on  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter  Davida  Marcia,  to  Dr. 
Theodore  S.  Bye  of  542  Montgomery 
Street,  on  April  5th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Stark  of  122-20 
Ocean  Promenade,  Rockaway  Park,  L.  I., 
on  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to  their  chil- 
dren, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Bushman  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  April  4th. 
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AGING 


ISTERHOOD! 

SARAH  KLINGHOFFER.  Editor 


The  month  of  May  heralds  the  ap- 
proach of  Mother's  Day.  1  hai  e  been 
reflecting  on  the  thought  that  the 
Hebrew  term  for  the  Jewish  people 
is  "oomah,"  which  is  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew  word 
"em,"  vicaning  mother.  As  Jewish 
children,  we  owe  our  loyalty,  our 
det  otion  and  our  reverence  to  the 
collectite  mother  of  all  Israel, 
Mother  Zion. 

One  of  the  primary  precepts  of 
Jewish  ethics  is  to  have  reverence 
and  respect  for  one's  another. 
Mother's  day  will  be  celebrated  on 
May  11th,  but  we  feel  that  this  is 
not  only  a  calendar  event,  but  one 
that  should  be  obscri  ed  every  day  of 
the  year.  The  gifts  that  we  bestow 
on  our  mothers  should  not  be  given 
only  on  this  one  day,  and  they  should 
not  he  material  gifts  only.  Rather 
let  them  be  gifts  of  loving-kindness, 
of  care  and  devotion  bestowed  on  our 
mothers  every  day  of  the  year.  By 
cherishing  our  mothers  we  will  in- 
deed become  blessed  daughters. 

The  Jewish  mother  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  Malkah,  the 
Queen  of  her  household.  'We  are 
proud  to  pay  tribute  and  homage  to 
all  the  mothers  of  our  Sisterhood. 
— Beatrice  Schaeffer,  President. 

"Women  of  Achievement"  Program 

The  stormy  weather  of  Monday  after- 
noon, March  24th,  had  no  effect  on  the 
stimulating  program  afforded  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  three  Jewish  Women  of 
Achievement  who  received  the  Sisterhood 
Citations  of  Merit  for  outstanding  ac- 
complishment, each  in  their  own  field. 
After  a  deUghtful  musical  prelude  by 
Miss  Charney  Shapiro,  soprano,  with 
piano  accompaniment  by  our  own  Music 
Director,  Sholom  Secunda,  our  President, 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Schaeffer,  read  a  message 
from  Dr.  Levinthal  who,  because  of  ill- 
ness, regretted  his  inability  to  be  present. 
In  lauding  the  three  guests  of  honor  he 
wrote,  "this  should  be  an  occasion  to 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  women  to  serve 
our  people  and  our  country."  Mrs.  Laura 
Lewittes,  wife  of  our  Associate  Rabbi, 


Mordecai  H.  Lewittes,  delivered  a  per- 
tinent invocation,  blessing  the  endeavors 
of  our  honored  guests  as  well  as  those  of 
our  Sisterhood  women. 

In  our  synagogue,  a  fitting  background 
for  this  unique  occasion,  were  assembled 
several  hundred  members  and  guests  of 
many  local  organizations  who  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  a  social  and  refreshment 
period  in  our  dining-room.  Declaring 
that  all  three  guests  "shared  the  common 
virtue  of  leadership,"  our  President  with 
her  usual  charm  and  eloquence,  presented 
first  Mrs.  Zelda  Popkin,  Brooklyn-born 
author  and  lecturer  of  note,  whose  recent 
best-seller,  "Quiet  Street,"  was  the  re- 
sult of  her  visit  to  Israel  in  1948.  A 
little  confused  by  the  honor  of  an  award, 
Mrs.  Popkin  related  her  experiences  as  an 
author  and  as  a  traveller  in  post-war 
Europe,  stating  her  belief  in  the  "human 
capacity  for  growth,  since  growth  means 
living  with  an  open  door." 

Although  our  President  enumerated  a 
long  proud  list  of  the  titles  and  posts  held 
by  our  next  speaker,  Mrs.  William  Dick 
Sporborg,  noted  civic  and  social  leader, 
and  currently  an  active  member  of 
Unesco,  the  dynamic  lady  chose  to  call 
herself  a  "layman's  expert."  Proud  of 
the  influence  of  her  rabbinic  forebears 
and  of  women  leaders  like  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt  and  Rebecca  Kohut,  Mrs.  Spor- 
borg, flavoring  her  magnificent  address 
with  delightful  anecdotes,  avowed  that 
she  had  been  so  rich  in  contacts  in  her 
life  that  "she'd  be  a  poor  citizen  if  she 
didn't  return  a  particle  of  it."  To- 
gether with  28  leaders,  she  recently  re- 
turned from  a  good-will  tour  of  1 1  South 
American  countries,  realizing  as  a  result 
of  this  experience  the  importance  of  as- 
sociation not  only  with  our  own,  but 
with  people  of  other  countries.  In  closing, 
she  offered  the  suggestion  that  "the  young 
should  sit  in  council,  while  the  old  should 
wage  wars,  because  the  world  belongs  to 
the  young,  while  the  old  are  a  part  of 
that  generation  which  has  failed  to  keep 
peace,  and  should  therefore  dedicate  the 
world  to  the  young  so  that  they  can  ef- 
fect mutual  understanding." 

Representing  the  apex  of  American 
opportunity,  our  last  speaker,  Judge  Anna 


Presentation  of  Citations  by  Sisterhood  to 
"Jewish  Women  of  Achievement" 
Left  to  right — Mrs.  Mordecai  H. 
Lewittes,  Mrs.  Zelda  Popkin,  Judge  Anna 
Moskowitz  Kross,  Mrs.  William  Dick 
Sporborg,  Mrs.  Frank  Schaeffer,  President 
of  Sisterhood. 

Moskowitz  Kross,  a  pioneer  in  Jurispru- 
dence for  women,  was  an  immigrant  girl 
who  rose  to  success  as  a  specialist  in  labor 
law  and  was  the  first  female  Corporation 
Counsel.  Her  aim  as  a  Judge  in  Home 
Term  Court  is  to  treat  offenders  of  the 
law  rather  than  to  punish  them.  "Cry- 
ing is  a  woman's  business,"  was  the  key- 
note of  her  remarks,  in  which  she  ex- 
plained that  if  women  complain,  they 
achieve  results.  She  urged  a  greater  in- 
terest by  all  Jewish  women  in  community 
affairs  beyond  the  confines  of  the  syna- 
gogue. 

In  honoring  these  illustrious  exponents 
of  Jewish  womanhood.  Sisterhood  has  in- 
deed brought  honor  to  its  own  accom- 
plishments. 
Kiddush 

Sisterhood  welcomes  a  sponsor  for  a 
Kiddush  in  May,  which  provides  spiritual 
encouragement  to  our  Junior  Congrega- 
tions. Celebrate  a  simcha  by  arranging 
for  one  with  Mrs.  Fanny  Buchman,  PR 
4-3334. 

Cheer  Fund  Contributions 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Blickstein — in 
honor  of  their  son's  marriage;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Klinghoffer — in  memory  of  Jack  Nurn- 
berg's  mother;  Mrs.  Mollie  Meyer — in 
memory  of  Anne  Goldberg's  father;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Bady — in  honor  of  their 
son's  marriage. 
United  Jewish  Appeal 

Have  you  called  your  prospects?  Have 
you  received  their  contributions?  UJA 
is  your  immediate  concern,  NOW — it  is 
a  MUST!  Send  in  all  moneys  and  make 
reports  to  Chairman  Ida  Fried,  PR 
4-22 n,  who  reminds  you  to  hold  Mon- 
day, May  26th,  for  an  important  UJA 
function. 
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Sisterhood  Conducts  Friday  Services 

The  subject  of  the  symposium  pre- 
sented on  Friday  evening,  March  14th, 
"The  Role  of  the  Jewish  Woman  Today," 
was  admirably  presented  by  panelists  Mrs. 
Harr)  Berman,  who  explained  the  "Rela- 
tionship of  the  American  Jewish  Woman 
to  Israel,"  Mrs.  Phineas  Spinrad,  who  in- 
terpreted the  "Role  of  the  Jewish  Mother 
Towards  Jewish  Education,"  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Goldstein,  who  enumerated  the 
"Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  of 
the  Jewish  Woman  in  the  Larger  Com- 
munity." The  responsive  readings,  ren- 
dered with  true  religious  fervor  by  our 
women,  the  inspiring  comments  of  Mrs. 
Frank  SchaefTer  as  Moderator,  truly 
earned  the  verbal  applause  of  the  entire 
congregation.  Dr.  Levinthal  beamed 
with  pride  at  the  sincerity,  the  profundity 
of  thought  and  scope  expressed  by  the 
speakers,  each  one  an  Ayshes  Chayll.  An 
Oneg  Shabbat  served  as  a  fitting  close  to 
a  most  uplifting  evening. 
Israel  Bonds 

Another  Bond  party,  in  celebration  of 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence, will  be  held  on  April  30th,  at 
Ebbets  Field.  Tickets  of  admission  will 
be  given  to  all  purchasers  up  to  April 
30th.  The  program  will  include  lead- 
ing artists  of  stage,  screen  and  radio 
as  well  as  of  the  musical  world.  HURRY, 
HURRY,  HURRY, —  Buy  your  Bond 
now  from  Ann  Weissberg,  ST  3-0639 
and  be  a  guest  at  this  gala  event! 
Jewish  Day  For  the  Blind 

The  date, — May  13th;  the  place — 
Hotel  St.  George;  the  purpose — to  help 
the  Blind, — so  make  it  an  appointment 
for  Lunch  with  your  friends,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  goods  created  b) 
the  bHnd.  Hannah  Stark,  NE  4-7404, 
will  take  your  order  for  merchandise. 
"Chai"  Club  Torah  Fund  Members 

Mrs.  Moses  Spatt  has  joined  the  "Chai 
Club."    Our  numbers  are  growing,  and 
the  Seminary  is  glowing  at  our  progress. 
Will  you  join  the  Club? 
Women  in  the  News 

Mrs.  Joseph  Horowitz,  former  presi- 
dent of  Sisterhood,  was  elected  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Center.  Congratulations! 
In  Praise  of  Sisterhood  Efforts 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  lovely 
gift  sent  to  me  by  the  Sisterhood.  I 
shall  always  treasure  the  books  that  I 


received  through  this  gift.''  —  Debora 
Rothman,  winner  of  Sisterhood  F2ssa)' 
Contest. 

"This  spirit  underlying  all  of  Sister- 
hood's endeavors  manifested  itself  con- 
cretely in  the  magnificent  gift  which 
Sisterhood  selected  for  us  ...  I  shall 
always  cherish  it  for  its  beauty  and  the 
many  pleasant  memories  it  shall  con- 
stantly evoke."  —  Mrs.  Esta  Saltzman, 
wife  of  Rabbi  Manuel  Saltzman. 

"Entirely  conscious  of  the  great  honor 
you  did  me,  and  especially  in  the  light  of 
my  own  realization  of  my  unworthiness 
of  the  'greatness'  with  which  you  vested 
mc,  I  am  deeply  appreciative  to  you  and 
your  fine  organization." — Mrs.  Wm.  D. 
Sporborg. 

"It  was  an  interesting  day  for  me  since 
I  don't  take  myself  seriously  as  anything 
but  a  literary  craftsman." — Mrs.  Zelda 
Popkin. 

Calendar  of  Events 

Monday,  April  28th — Sisterhood  General 
Meeting.  Israel's  4th  Birthday.  See 
announcement  on  page  2.  12:45  P.M. 
Refreshments  before  the  meeting. 

Sunday,  May  4th — Sisterhood  tenders 
Breakfast  to  Post-Bar  Mitzvah  Group 
of  our  Hebrew  School. 

Monday,  May  5  th — Metropolitan  Branch 
Women's  League  All-Day  Conference 
and  Installation.  Further  details  to 
follow.  See  S.  Klinghoflfer  for  reserva- 
tions. 

Monday,  May  12  th  —  Sisterhood  General 
Meeting.  Mother's  Day  Tribute  pro- 
gram. Special  Feature  will  be  guest 
speaker,  Florence  B.  Schall,  radio  mono- 
logist,  author  and  actress  in  deUghtful 
repertoire.  12:45  P.M.  Refreshments 
served  before  the  meeting. 

Tuesday,  May  13th — Jewish  Blind  Day, 
St.  George.  Hotel. 

Thursday,  May  15  th — Brooklyn  Division 
Women's  League  Installation.  Inter- 
esting program.  Our  Sisterhood  will 
be  hostess  at  our  Center.  Tickets  at 
$1.00  may  be  obtained  from  B.  Schacf- 
fer  or  S.  Klinghoffer. 

Monday,  May  19th — Sisterhood  I-lxecutive 
Board,  1:00  P.M. 

Monday,  June  2nd — Sisterhood  Installa- 
tion and  Closing  Meeting,  8:15  P.M. 

Bar  Mitzvah 

A  hearty  Mazcl  Tov  is  extended  to  Dr. 

and  Mrs.  Harry  Fried  of  1  5  94  Carroll 

Street  on  the  Bar  Mitzvah  of  their  son. 


Leonard  Peter,  at  the  Center  this  Sabbath 
morning,  April  26th. 

Young  Married  Group 

During  the  month  of  March,  the 
Young  Married  Group  held  a  Mah  Jongg 
and  Card  Party  which  was  quite  well  at- 
tended and  all  who  were  present  enjoyed 
a  pleasant  evening. 

At  this  point  in  the  season  the  Young 
Married  Group  is  concerned  with  the 
nomination  and  election  of  officers  and 
Executive  Committee  members  for  the 
coming  year.  The  present  officers  and 
committee  members  hereby  take  this  op- 
portunity to  inform  the  members  that 
nomination  for  all  officers  will  be  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Center  on  May  1st.  All 
those  wishing  to  submit  independent 
nominations  may  do  so  by  a  petition  to  be 
subscribed  by  five  members  of  the  Young 
Married  Group  and  to  be  presented  in 
writing  to  Raymond  Lipshutz,  Secretary 
of  the  Young  Married  Group,  at  the 
Center  desk,  no  later  than  Wednesday, 
May  14th. 

United  Jewish  Appeal  Dinner 

The  Center  campaign  for  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  is  now  in  full  swing.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  arc  actively 
engaged  in  contacting  the  membership 
for  contributions  to  the  Appeal.  The 
Annual  Dinner  will  be  held  in  our  build- 
ing on  Thursday  evening.  May  1st.  The 
guest  speaker  will  be  Edward  M.  M. 
Warburg,  national  chairman  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal.  Reservations  may 
be  made  at  the  Center  office. 

"Music  Under  the  Stars"  June  7 

The  Brooklyn  Jewish  Center  is  once 
more  cooperating  with  the  annual  "Music 
Under  the  Stars"  performance  which  will 
be  held  this  year  on  Saturday,  June  7th 
at  Ebbets  Field,  Brooklyn.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  fourth  annual 
concert  is  again  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Abe  Stark,  a  member  of  our  Gov- 
erning Board.  The  Center  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  sale  of  tickets  consists  of 
Mr.  Saul  S.  Abelov.  chairman  and  Mr. 
Maurice  Bernhardt,  co-chairman.  Mem- 
bers arc  asked  to  cooperate  in  this  impor- 
tant venture  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fund  for  Israel  Institutions  by  pur- 
chasing tickets  for  themselves,  their 
families  and  friends.  Tickets  at  $1, 
$2.50,  $3.50,  $5,  $10  and  $25  are  avail- 
able at  the  Center. 
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THE  YOUNGER  MEMBERSHIP 


Aly  term  uf  office  conies  to  ait  end, 
(IS  yon  already  know,  with  this  issue 
of  the  Review  .  //  has  hceu  an  in- 
spiration to  me,  to  be  actii  ely  iJen- 
fifieJ  (as  I  shall  always  he)  with  our 
institution.  I  hope  that  in  return 
for  the  honor  and  pr/iileges  thus 
bestoucd  upon  me  during  these  past 
file  years.  I  hat  e  been  worthy  and 
efficient  in  seriing  the  membership 
of  the  Young  Folks  League. 

The  innovations  in  program ming 
and  the  addition  of  many  new  ac- 
tiiit.es  that  hate  enhanced  our  or- 
ganization would  not  haie  been 
possible  were  it  not  for  the  eager  and 
close  cooperation  and  guidance  of 
Rabbinate,  the  Officers,  and  the 
entire  Center  ad  ministration. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  fellow  officers, 
tin'  Excciifiie  Committee,  and  the 
various  chairmen  for  their  splendid 
cooperation  and  prodigious  efforts. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  not  an  old 
soldier  (optimist  that  I  am!)  /  do 
not  intend  to  fade  away,  but  rather 
to  aid  your  new  President  and 
Executive  Committee — to  whom  I 
extend  my  heartiest  felicitations  for 
a  successful  ad  ministration. 

— Milton  Reiner,,  President. 

United  Jewish  Appeal 

Thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Phyllis  Newman,  Rita  Vogel,  Harold 
Kalb,  and  the  U.  J.  A.  Committee,  our 
total  to  date  is  s7,000.  Anticipating  the 
net  proceeds  to  be  derived  from  our  play, 
"Claudia,"  \vc  shall  probably  reach  a 
grand  total  of  SI 0,000.  .Our  members 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  responding 
so  magnificently  throughout  this  cam- 
paign and  for  making  possible  this  ban- 
ner year  in  our  annual  drive  for  the 
U.  J.  A. 

Israeli  Bonds 

Those  of  )ou  who  have  not  as  yet  pur- 
chased bonds  may  arrange  to  do  so  by 
contacting  our  Bond  Chairman,  William 
Brief,  at  DI  5-4340.    Do  it  today! 

Programs  in  Retrospect 

On  April  8,  we  held  our  annual  Model 
Seder,  with  our  members  seated  around 
t.ibles.  The  message  of  Passover  was 
conveyed  by  Jerry  Schneider,  who  con- 
ducted the  service.  Jerry  Jacobs'  rendi- 
tion of  the  Kiddush  and  Naftali  Frank- 


tl's  guidance  in  singing  the  various  selec- 
tions from  the  Hagadah  highlighted  the 
musical  portion  of  the  evening. 

On  April  22  our  annual  elections  were 
held.  The  names  of  the  newly  elected 
officers  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue. 

Future  Programs 

Tuesday,  April  29 — Our  Hebrew  Cul- 
ture Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Martin  Karlin  will  present  another 
lecture  in  the  series,  "Great  Names  in 
Jewish  History." 

Tuesday,  May  6 — The  premiere  per- 
formance of  "Claudia,"  a  play  in  3  acts, 
will  be  presented  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  Levine,  and  played  by  a  cast 
comprised  exclusively  of  Center  members. 

Tuesday,  May  13 — Paul  Kotik  has  ar- 
ranged a  lecture  by  Rabbi  Schnerison,  on 
the  topic,  "Judaism's  Attitude  Toward 
Sex." 

Tuesday,  May  20 — Installation  of  YFL 
Officers  and  Executive  Committee  mem- 
bers will  be  combined  with  an  appropri- 
ate celebration  of  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Jewish  state. 


Are  You  Troubled 
With  MOTHS? 

GOOD  NEWS  AT  LAST! 

SAVE  MONEY! 

Have  a  Prof.  Exterminator  MOTH 
PROOF  your  closets  at  less  cost 
than   you   yourself  can   do.  For 

$2.00  Per  Closet 

Your  receive  our  special  moth- 
proofing by  skilled  experts 

licensed  by  the 
board  of  health 

Call  for  appointment 
Also  exterminating  service 

LOWEST  PRICES 

All  Work  Guaranteed 

ODEX  PEST  CONTROL 

Jerry  Jacobs,  Prop. 

44  COURT  STREET 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
MAin  4  -  6892 


ISRAEL  AFTER 

(Coiilhiiird  j\ 

crnment's  insistence  on  a  constructive 
policy  of  economic  development  and  aus- 
terit)'.  The  Government  has  not  chosen 
the  easy  way  of  bu)'ing  the  complacency 
of  the  population  by  according  preference 
to  imported  foodstuffs  instead  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  equipment.  It  has  taken  the 
thorny  road  of  austerity  and  given  prior- 
ity to  tractors  over  butter. 

New  capital  investments  in  Israel  from 
both  local  and  foreign  sources  were  esti- 
mated in  1949  at  70,000,000  pounds,  or 
25' r  of  the  national  income.  In  195  0, 
the  figure  increased  to  114,000,000 
pounds,  accounting  for  33' <  of  the  na- 
tional income,  and  for  195  1  it  amounted 
to  over  1  50,000,000  pounds,  about  37',, 
of  the  national  Income.  This  flow  of 
productive  new  investment  has  already 
produced  notable  results  in  agricultural 


FOUR  YEARS 
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development  and  industrial  expansion. 

Israel's  present  economic  achievements 
have  been  attained  before  its  most  im- 
portant assets  have  come  fully  into  play. 
Its  economic  progress  has  been  secured 
so  far  without  the  benefit  of  the  vast 
new  irrigation  schemes  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  revolutionize  the  country's 
agricultural  output;  without  the  use  of 
the  enormous  resources  of  the  Dead  Sea 
or  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Negev 
which  may  be  the  cornerstone  of  the 
country's  industrial  future,  and  even 
without  the  full  operation  of  some  of 
the  country's  major  existing  plants,  such 
as  the  Haifa  oil  refineries.  Vl'hen  all 
these  arc  pressed  into  service  and  when 
new  factories  and  farms  mature  into  pro- 
ductivity, the  young  State  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  pioneering  for 
which  it  is  today  paying  a  heavy  price 
in  hardship  and  privation. 
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THE  REFUGEE  SEHLE 

(Continued  . 

an  accent. 

During  the  nineties  there  was  much 
talk  of  colonization  by  the  Jews  espe- 
cially, in  New  Jersey,  the  west  and  mid- 
west. The  colonies  formed  in  New  Jer- 
sey became  permanent  settlements  — 
Woodbine,  Carmel  and  so  forth,  though 
many  colonists  eventually  went  back  to 
Philadelphia.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Jews  ought  not  to  remain  in  cities. 
Rabbi  Krauskopf  founded  a  Farm  School 
at  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  but  some 
Jewish  youths,  who  went  there,  later  did 
not  engage  in  agriculture.  About  the 
time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  in 
the  spring  of  1898,  Russian  Jews  had 
gone  to  CaUfornia  under  the  leadership 
of  Ephraim  Deinard,  the  Hebrew  author 
and  bibliographer,  whose  library  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  collection 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  who  had 
issued  a  catalogue  of  Judge  Sulzberger's 
library,  which  was  published.  Intending 
to  found  a  colony  in  Salinas  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, 37  Jews  returned  to  Philadelphia 
by  the  end  of  October.  The  costs  of 
their  transportation  had  been  defrayed  by 
San  Francisco  Jews. 

As  my  own  recollections  date  back  to 
childhood,  something  should  be  said 
about  the  Jewish  children  of  those  days. 
They  usually  were  "smart"  in  school  and 
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Stood  at  the  head  of  the  class.  After 
school,  they  went  to  some  Hebrew  cheder 
or  Talmud-Torah,  or  took  private  les- 
sons in  Hebrew.  They  all  learned  to  in- 
dulge in  American  games.  They  had  no 
toys,  since  many  of  their  parents  were  so 
serious-minded  that  they  did  not  think 
children  should  have  them.  The  chil- 
dren played  on  the  streets,  for  there  were 
no  playgrounds  then.  A  bad  boy  was 
one  who  played  ball  all  the  time.  There 
were  no  games  of  killing  or  violence,  no 
games  with  imaginary  gangsters,  cow- 
boys, robbers,  Indians,  soldiers.  I  never 
saw  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  or  any 
sort  of  uniform  on  one.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  he  naight  have  had  a  small  penny 
pistol  that  shot  off  harmless,  noiseless 
caps.  Children  did  read  dime  novels  and 
juvenile  books  and  went  to  the  Ubraries 
for  the  stories  of  Henty,  or  Oliver  Optic, 
or  Alger.  If  they  were  well-oflF,  their 
parents  bought  them  a  sled  or  skates  or 
a  bicycle,  and  then  they  were  in  heaven. 
• 

Of  course  the  Jewish  missionary  was 
about,  but  he  had  few  converts.  A  scan- 
dal was  caused  when  efforts  were  made 
to  convert  Jewish  children.  A  non- 
Jewish  crippled  man,  wheeled  in  a  chair, 
was  driven  about  with  tracts  and  bibles, 
and  well  provided  with  candy  for  the 


children  to  tempt  them  to  remain  and 
listen  to  him  or  receive  a  tract.  Some 
Jewish  women  scolded  him,  and  the  mat- 
ter came  up  for  heated  discussion  by  the 
Jews.  Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Gordon,  who 
has  since  written  on  Zionism  and  the  his- 
tory of  medicine,  then  a  young  physi- 
cian, was  arrested  but  discharged. 
• 

After  glancing  back  for  more  than 
half  a  century  and  taking  a  look  around 
Philadelphia  Jewry  today,  we  see  that 
many  of  the  immigrants  of  those  days 
have  passed  on,  leaving  in  a  number  of 
instances,  prosperous  businesses  to  their 
children.  In  most  cases  however  these 
very  children  and  their  grandchildren 
rose  from  poverty,  forged  ahead,  and  be- 
came leaders  in  the  community.  Immi- 
grants who  arrived  less  than  a  generation 
ago  have  become  wealthy. 

The  distinction  between  Russian  and 
German  Jew  has  been  largely  wiped  out. 
Russian  Jews  have  joined  the  Reform 
congregations  and  married  with  German 
Jewesses,  and  all  mingle  socially.  They 
are  all  now  American  Jews,  and  the  place 
of  their  origin  or  the  origin  of  their  par- 
ents is  of  no  moment.  But  one  cannot 
help  noting  here,  as  in  other  cities,  what 
the  despised  poverty-stricken  Russian 
Jews  have  accomplished. 


OF  UTMOST  IMPORTANCE  -  - 

*  Complete  fscilitiea  for  crerj  need  in  foneral  serrice. 

*  Warmth  of  friendship,  extended  with  tinceritj. 
Rivertide  offert  both  at  prieet  trithin  tht  memnt  of  M. 

DIVERSIDE 

II  Memorial  Chapel 

PARK  CIRCLE  AT  OCEAN  PARKWAY  —  ULSTER  4  -  2000 

MANHAHAN:  76tK  STREET  AND  AMSTERDAM  AVENUE  •  ENDICOH  2  -  6600 
BRONX:  GRAND  CONCOURSE  AT  179th  STREET  •  LUDLOW  3-6300 
LONG    ISLAND:    1250   CENTRAL   AVENUE     •     FAR    ROCKAWAY  7-7100 

Edteard  Ro$enthal,  Director 
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SERVING  THREE  GENERATIONS 


.  .  .  We  consider  ourselves  as  first  and  foremost  an 
institution  tor  service,  in  iionor  bound  to  protect 
the  interest  of  those  who  have  reposed  confidence 


LEON  HYlf  AN.  DheeUtr 


FLOWERS     •     WEDDING  DECORATIONS 

HYMAN  SPITZ,  Inc. 

1685  Pitkin  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dickens  2-4000  OUR  ONLY  STORE 


•      FRUIT  BASKETS  • 


RWIN  JEFFER     •     ALVIN  JEFFER     •     MEDWIN  JEFFER 

Fufwral  Directors 

JEFFER   FUNERAL  HOME 

426  EMPIRE  BOULEVARD 
BROOKLYN  25,  NEW  YORK 
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